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CHAPTER  I. 

I  REACHED  the  Castle,  after  my  interview  with 
Fanny  Abbott  at  the  vicarage,  about  five. 
My  father  was  not  at  home,  and  might  not,  I 
knew,  return  until  shortly  before  dinner-time 
— half-past  six. 

The  reception  rooms  of  the  Castle  were  in 
a  state  of  confusion,  Mrs.  Stillingfleet  and 
her  subordinates  being  hard  at  work  removing 
the  traces  of  the  previous  day's  throng.  I 
peeped  into  the  dining-room  :  the  carpet  was 
up  there,  two  women  were  scrubbing  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  great  floor,  and  a  third  was 
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polishing  the  grate,  with  the  energetic  old 
housekeeper  standing  over  her  like  a  slave- 
driver.  I  looked  into  the  breakfast-room  : 
the  parlour-maid  was  laying  our  dinner-table 
there.  The  library  was  the  last  of  the  down- 
stairs sitting-rooms,  and  its  cleaning  was 
completed,  but  it  was  not  free  from  the  incur- 
sions of  servants,  for  the  pictures  out  of  the 
dininof-room  were  coverinsr  its  table,  and  other 
articles  of  the  latter  room's  furnishings  stood 
here.  I  had  no  resource  but  to  go  straight 
to  my  own  chamber ;  and,  finding  my  maid 
there,  I  thouofht  I  mio^ht  as  well  dress  at 
once. 

The  whole  house  felt  chill  and  uncomfort- 
able, either  because  of  the  chaos  downstairs, 
or  because  of  the  state  of  my  nerves ;  and 
this  fact  decided  my  choice  of  a  rather  heavy 
warm  robe.  Generally  speaking,  I  could  not 
tell  what  I  was  dressed  in  upon  any  particu- 
lar occasion.     But  it  so  happens  that  I  re- 
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member  most  distinctly  my  own  figure,  as  I 
saw  it  in  tlie  glass  on  this  clay.  Perhaps  I 
had  an  instinctive  forebodinof  that  I  should 
need  to  defend  m3^self  from  Marshall's  charge 
of  forgetting  my  station,  and  some  kind  spirit 
may  have  whispered  to  me  that  my  very 
figure  should  repel  the  falsehood.  At  ail 
events,  I  was  struck  as  I  looked  at  the  re- 
flected form,  as  one  sometimes  does  appear 
to  stand  outside  one's  self  and  pass  judgment 
as  upon  another,  with  the  stateliness  of  the 
shape,  and  the  pride  of  the  bearing,  so  much 
greater  than  is  common  among  young  girls. 
But,  indeed,  the  emotional  shocks  which  I 
had  recently  sustained  had  gone  far  to  shake 
my  girlhood  off  from  me. 

Do  you  remember,  my  fair  feminine  reader, 
how  you  "  did  your  hair"  in  the  last  year  of 
the  last  decade?  You  gathered  it  into  a 
large  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head,  which 
eventually  proved  the  parent  of  that  melan- 
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choly  protuberance  called  the  chignon,  which 
asted  through  so  many  of  the  succeeding 
years. 

In  a  loose,  graceful  knot  behind,  and  drawn 
off  the  brow  in  front,  therefore,  my  hair  was 
dressed  by  Parsons,  who  next  put  in  at  the 
back  a  tall  tortoiseshell  comb,  which  rose  like 
a  coronet  over  my  head.  My  dress  was  a 
long  robe  of  violet  velvet,  cut  square  in  front, 
revealing  the  bust,  and  relieved  with  white  lace. 
I  can  still  recall  my  figure  and  face  as  I  saw 
them  under  this  aspect,  better  than  I  can 
recall  them  as  I  saw  them  in  the  glass  half-an- 
hour  ago.  The  severe  style  of  the  costume  en- 
hanced the  natural  stateliness  of  the  strongly- 
marked  features,  the  tall  and  fully-developed 
figure. 

While  I  still  stood  before  the  pier-glass. 
Parsons  occupying  herself  with  something 
wrong  at  the  hem  of  the  dress,  I  suddenly 
heard  my  father's  voice  downstairs. 
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'  Here,  Mrs.  Stiliingfleet,'  he  called  to  the 
housekeeper,  *  there's  not  a  room  to  go  into. 
Send  somebody  instantly  to  pull  up  the  blinds 
in  the  white  drawing-room.' 

I  heard  footsteps  ascend  the  stairs. 

'  Haven't  you  done,  Parsons  ?  No,  never 
mind  earrings.  Put  some  cologne  on  a 
handkerchief,  and  give  it  to  me  quickly.' 

I  descended  the  stairs — only  one  flight,  for 
the  drawino^-rooms  were  on  the  first  floor — 
and  entered  the  white-room  just  before  the 
servant  coming  to  pull  up  the  blinds.  To 
my  utter  surprise,  I  came  face  to  face  with 
my  brother  Marshall.  The  master  was  im- 
patiently pulling  up  one  of  the  numerous 
blinds  himself. 

I  set  my  teeth.  1  had  come  down  to  tell 
my  father  a  certain  fact,  and  I  would  fulfil 
my  intention,  though  doing  so  involved  ac- 
cusing this  unscrupulous,  cruel  man  to  his 
face. 
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We  waited  in  perfect  silence  while  the 
woman  pulled  up  blind  after  blind  along  the 
length  of  the  room.  There  was  no  greeting. 
An  unspoken  feeling  that  words  of  no  light 
import  were  to  be  said  first  and  next  seemed 
to  seal  the  lips  of  all  three.  1  soon  discovered 
the  reason  for  this  in  the  case  of  my  father 
and  brother. 

The  room  in  which  we  were  was  memor- 
able to  me  as  that  in  which  (to  my  temporary 
agony  but  after  benefit),  it  had  been  decided 
that  I  was  to  leave  my  father's  home  with 
my  aunt.  It  was  a  grand  and  stately  room, 
furnished  with  chairs  and  couches  covered  in 
white  velvet,  and  with  a  great  number  of 
mirrors  in  white  and  gold  frames  surrounding 
the  walls.  It  was  old-fashioned,  but  very 
handsome.  There  had  always  been  a  room 
so  furnished  in  Abbey  Castle,  from  time 
immemorial. 

^  I  must  be  calm — I   must  not  allow  my 
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violent  passions  to  blind  mj  eyes,  and  deafen 
my  ears,  and  choke  my  voice.'  This  was  the 
thouo^ht  which  filled  mv  mind  durino;  the  two 
or  three  lono-  minutes  which  the  servant  oc- 
cupied  in  letting  the  fast-dimming  daylight 
enter  the  room. 

At  last  she  went.  I  sought  for  words  to 
begin  my  tale,  but  I  did  not  know  all  the 
diplomacy  of  the  man  against  whom  I  was 
arrayed.  It  was  not  in  his  plan  that  I  should 
begin  the  campaign,  and  he  spoke  as  soon  as 
the  servant  had  taken  a  few  steps  the  other 
side  of  the  closed  door. 

^  Henrietta,  my  personal  affection  for  you, 
as  well  as  the  care  which  a  brother  properly 
should  have  for  his  sister's  reputation  and 
happiness,  have  led  me  to  call  our  father's 
special  attention  to  a  paragraph  in  a  news- 
paper, which  has  caused  us  both  the  utmost 
grief  and  anxiety.  I  have  also,  I  will  confess, 
impressed  upon  our  father  my  opinion  that 
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you  should  be  spoken  to  fully,   seriously,   at 
once,  upon  the  subject.' 

*  Come,  Marshall,  you  are  making  too  much 
of  it,'  interposed  the  master.  '  My  daughter, 
it  is  nothing  so  very  serious  :  only  I  have  no 
doubt  Marshall  is  quite  right  when  he  says 
that  any  such  public  mention  of  her  name  is 
injurious  to  a  young  lady  in  your  position. 
You  have  no  mother,  you  know — and  I  hardly 
know  perhaps  quite  how  much  care  a  young 
woman  needs.' 

I  was  greatly  surprised,  and  a  little  taken 
aback,  as  a  general  on  a  battle-field  might  be 
if  he  suddenly  discovered  his  enemy  possessed 
of  a  force  of  which  he  had  been  previously 
quite  unaware. 

'  Something  in  a  paper  V  I  said.  '  What 
is  it  ?     Show  it  to  me  V 

Marshall  was  already  unfolding  a  news- 
paper, and  now  came  close  to  me  to  indicate 
to  me  a  brief  paragraph  in  one  of  its  columns. 
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As  he  put  it  into  my  hand,  he  said  with  the 
greatest  significance  in  his  voice,  and  looking 
full  at  me  from  under  his  eyebrows  : 

'  Henrietta  will,  I  am  sure,  have  too  much 
sense  to  put  herself  in  opposition  to  me.' 

*  You  have  been  to  your  home  I'  cried  I, 
suddenly. 

The  endeavour  which  he  made  in  this 
sentence  to  establish  a  secret  understand- 
ing between  us,  to  utter  a  warning  to  me 
not  to  attempt  to  oppose  him,  enlightened 
me  as  to  what  proved  to  be  the  truth,  I 
guessed  at  once  that  he  had  returned  to  his 
wife  immediately  after  I  left,  and  had  ex- 
torted from  her  enough  facts  about  my  visit 
to  cause  him  to  himself  commence  the 
attack,  hoping  to  gain  advantage-ground 
thereby. 

'  Father,'  1  went  on,  holding  the  unlooked- 
at  paper  still  in  my  hand,  '  where  did  you 
meet  Marshall  V 
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^  At  the  lodge  gate/  replied  my  father, 
naturally  rather  surprised  at  the  question. 

As  to  Marshall,  he  turned  his  back  on  me, 
and  walked  a  few  steps  away,  as  though  to 
show  his  disgust  at  my  incapacity  for  any 
Jther  than  open  fighting. 

'  I  begin  to  comprehend  this,'  I  said.  '  / 
too,  father,  have  some  suggestion  to  offer  as 
to  the  way  in  which  Marshall  should  be 
made  to  behave  for  the  good  of  the  family 
and  of  his  own  soul,  and  1  have  to  tell  you 
of  some  facts  which  have  shocked  me,  and 
will  grieve  you  to  hear.  But  first  I  will 
read  this  paper.  You  shall  work  no  tortuous 
tricks  with  me,  Marshall  Abbott !  Father, 
bid  Marshall  be  silent  while  I  read.' 

But  both  men  were  utterly  mute — the 
elder  standing  astonished  at  the  words,  and 
the  younger,  perhaps,  at  the  manner. 

That  stern  backbone  of  self-support  and 
decision  which  excitement  and  the  call  upon 
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my  innermost  energies  always  gave  me,  had 
come  to  me  now.  Wavering  was  impossible; 
I  knew  what  I  had  to  do,  and  should  do  it 
as  though  some  unseen  power  worked  through 
me  and  by  me.  And  for  fear,  I  might  at 
such  a  moment  have  said  with  Nelson — 
'  What  is  fear  ?  I  have  never  seen  it !'  My 
brain  worked  steadily  and  clearly.  My 
words  came  unchosen,  but  fast  and  fittingly. 
My  hands  might  tremble,  but  only  as  the 
deck  of  an  ocean  steamer  trembles  beneath 
the  fierce  onward  impulsion  of  her  central 
force. 

Over  and  over  again,  since  then,  I  have 
stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  wdiere  a 
life  has  depended  upon  the  promptitude  of 
my  memory,  the  accuracy  of  my  judgment, 
the  energy  of  my  action ;  and  this  mood  has 
never  failed  to  come  to  my  need.  It  is  of 
such  temperaments  that  your  generals  great 
in  battle,  your  surgeons  who  conquer  Death 
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h'.mself,  your  statesmen  who  pioneer  their 
country  through  storm,  are  made.  I  speak 
of  it  with  no  vanity.  It  is  no  merit  of  mine 
that  I  possess  a  measure  of  this  tempera- 
ment ;  I  owe  it  to  the  race  of  w^iich  I  was 
born,  without,  so  far  as  I  know,  choice  or 
vohtion  of  my  own. 

I  sat  down  and  rested  the  newspaper  upon 
one  of  the  white  and  gold  tables,  with  its 
plaques  of  fine  Sevres  china,  while  I  locked 
my  fingers  tightly  together  in  my  lap,  and 
read  the  paragraph.     Thus  it  ran  : — 


'Alarming  Accident. — We  learn  from  a 
correspondent  the  details  of  an  accident 
which  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  only 
daughter  of  Lynton  Abbott,  Esq.,  J. P.,  of 
Apsleigh  Castle.  Miss  Abbott  was  riding 
without  a  groom,  and  accompanied  only  by 
the  manager  of  the  Apsleigh  estate.  While 
passing  through  a  coppice  not  far  from  the 
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main  road,  the  lady  stopped  her  horse,  and 
the  young  man,  having  ahghted,  was  standing 
beside  her,  when  a  sudden  flash  of  Hghtning 
caught  the  heavy  beech-tree  under  which  the 
couple  were,  and  cut  one  half  of  it  completely 
down.     But  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  the 
young  man,  who  in  a  second  snatched  Miss 
Abbott   from   her    horse   and   succeeded   in 
carrying  her  from  under  the  branches  of  the 
falhng  tree,  she  must  inevitably  have  been 
seriously  injured,  if  not  at  once  killed.     The 
horse  was  killed  upon  the  spot,   and  much 
anxiety   was    created  at  the  Castle   by  the 
long  delay  in  the  return  of  the  equestrians. 
We   may  add  that  the  gallant  young   man 
who    so    bravely    performed    this    feat     of 
strength  and  presence  of  mind  was  originally 
a  farm-labourer.     No  doubt  he  will  be  suit- 
ably rewarded.' 

I  read  this  calmly  through,  weighing  some 
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portion  of  it  in  my  mind,  examining  the 
force  of  the  statement  that  we  were  stopping 
in  the  coppice  without  any  obvious  reason, 
and  that  Brown  was  standing  by  my  side ; 
and  the  insinuation  hirking  in  the  account  of 
the  consternation  created  by  my  long  absence 
with  him. 

■Marshall  was  standing ;  I.  would  allow  him 
no  advantage,  and  this  is  a  great  one.  I 
rose  too. 

*  Yes,'  I  said,  confronting  him,  '  this  is  a 
most  injurious  paragraph  to  me  ;  so  injurious 
that  it  is  maUcious.  You  inserted  it  in  the 
newspaper.' 

He  replied  in  true  dramatic  style  :  '  Girl, 
are  you  mad  V 

'  I  believe  you  inserted  it  for  a  purpose. 
You  would  ruin  my  happiness,  you  would 
destroy  my  reputation,  you  would  break  my 
father's  heart  without  compunction,  to  serve 
your  own  selfish  ends.     You  have  inserted 
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that,  thinking  it  probable  that  it  might  one 
day  serve  your  ends,  and  you  have  discovered 
that  you  may  be  able  to  make  capital  out  of 
it  at  once.  Father,  I  will  tell  you  why  he 
has  brought  that  newspaper,  which  he  knows 
you  would  never  see  in  ordinary  course,  for  it 
is  a  Plymouth  paper — and  it  is  three  days' 
old — dow^n  here  to  you  to-day.' 

*  She  is  insane — she  must  be,'  burst  in 
Marshall.  '  I  must  say  what  I  hoped  to  be 
spared ' 

'  Stop  !  Let  one  of  us  speak  at  a  time. 
Father,  you  are  to  be  our  judge  ;  will  yoic 
say  w^hether  you  will  hear  Marshall  or  me 
first  V 

^  My  dear  Harry,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  the 
troubled  and  perplexed  father,  '  what  is  there 
such  a  fuss  about  ?  Let  us  finish  about  this 
wretched  newspaper,  w^hich  is  not  of  any  real 
importance,  I  believe.  Marshall,  have  you 
any  more  to  say  V 
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I,  too,  asked  this  question  of  Marshall, 
measuring  him  from  head  to  foot  as  I  spoke 
— ^  Have  you  any  more  to  say  ?' 

For  an  instant  he  half  quailed  before  my 
glance.     Then  he  turned  toward  his  father. 

I,  resolute  to  hear  him  in  silence  and  in 
patience,  yet  was  equally  resolved  that  he 
should  not  evade  my  presence.  I  walked 
around  the  table,  and  stood  facing  him,  a  few 
steps  from  my  father. 

The  master  sat  down,  as  though  weary, 
and  drew  a  deep  sigh.  The  habitual  gloom 
of  his  countenance  could  hardly  deepen,  but 
his  drawn  brows  betrayed  his  apprehension 
and  sorrow. 

'  Go  on,  Marshall,  if  you  wish  to  say  more,' 
he  said. 

'  I  do  not  wish,'  persisted  my  enemy.  ^  It 
is  my  misfortune,  as  much  as  it  is  yours,  that 
the  only  daughter  of  this  house  is  an  aban- 
doned, shameless  woman.' 
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He  stole  a  glance  of  malignity  at  me — 
more,  beneath  his  father's  eye,  he  dared  not. 
I,  by  the  power  which  was  mine  for  the 
moment,  but  feehng  to  my  inmost  nerve  the 
mighty  effort,  stood  silent. 

My  dear  father  spoke  for  me.  ^  Sir,'  he 
said  very  sternly,  *  What  is  your  accusation  ? 
and  beware  how  you  use  words  which  you 
cannot  substantiate  by  facts.' 

*  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  prove  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  just  said.  I  wish,  sir,  that  you 
had  been  sufficiently  aroused  by  this  paragraph 
to  take  the  precautions  which  I,  knowing 
more,  saw  to  be  necessary,  without  requiring 
to  learn  the  whole  vile  truth.  I  wish  that 
this  vile  woman  had  been  warned  by  me 
when  I  spoke  to  her — for  she  has  confessed 
her  fault  to  me,  openly  and  distinctly.' 

Again  he  looked  at  me  furtively,  endea- 
vouring to  hide  that  he  did  so.     Before  my 
mind  there  rose,  by  one  of  those  strange  un- 
voL.  III.  33 
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wilkd  efforts  of  the  brain  which  do  come  to 
us  at  such  intense  moments  when  all  volition 
is  swallowed  up  in  present  emotion^  the  re- 
membrance of  a  weird  story  I  had  read  in  an 
old  tome,  of  the  cruel  treatment  endured  for 
conscience'  sake  by  a  Quaker  woman.  The 
executioner  who  whipped  her  through  the 
streets  of  the  New  England  city  related  how 
he  brutally  struck  harder  and  harder  with 
intent  to  cause  her  to  cry  out,  and  expended 
his  whole  strength  in  his  blows  because  she 
would  not  utter  one  moan  of  the  anguish  she 
felt.  And  I  said  to  myself  that  the  same 
low,  savage,  vicious  spirit  moved  this  man's 
tongue,  as  in  the  bygone  instance  had  moved 
that  man's  arm. 

I  spoke  now,  because  I  deemed  that  com- 
plete silence  would  be  tantamount  to  acknow- 
ledging the  truth  of  the  statement.  But  I 
spoke  calmly,  firmly,  clearly  : 

'  That  is  a  falsehood  L' 
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My  dear  father !  true  to  justice,  full  of 
mercy.  I  revere  your  memory  now  for  that 
day ;  I  should  have  loved  you  then  if  I  had 
never  loved  you  before  I 

*  Have  done  with  your  insinuations,  sir,'  he 
said,  in  his  severe  tones.  '  If  you  have  any 
definite  accusation  to  make — if  you  have  any 
fact  to  inform  me  of,  that  I  am  ignorant  of 
now — speak  it  at  once,  plainly  and  openly, 
and  show  me  your  proofs.  If  you  have  none, 
you  are  a  slanderer,  and  I  command  you  to 
be  silent.' 

^  I  know  that  I,  even  although  one  of  God's 
priests,  speak  at  a  disadvantage  in  accusing  a 
woman  dear  to  you,  and  I  wish ' 

'  No  more  preface,'  commanded  the  master, 
peremptorily.  '  What  is  your  charge,  if  you 
have  one  ?  Go  straight  to  it — instantly — do 
you  hear  me,  Marshall  V 

It  was  the  father  commanding  the  son — 
the  master  commanding  the  dependent — the 

33—2 
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just  commanding  the  false — and  the  inferior 
yielded. 

*  I  am  loath  to  reply  that  Henrietta  is  too 
intimate  with  your  steward.' 

Silence  for  a  brief  moment — silence  which 
was  heavy  with  meaning,  and  pressed  as  a 
pall  of  lead.  I  said  nothing ;  still,  erect, 
silent  I  stood,  a  refutation  of  the  lie,  I  fully 
believe,  in  every  lineament.  But  my  heart 
beat  a»  though  it  would  burst,  and  from  very 
pain  in  it  I  was  fain  to  press  my  hand  against 
my  side. 

My  father's  reply  when  it  came  was  fierce 
in  its  abruptness. 

'  Explain  yourself — and  give  your  proof 

'  My  proofs  are  my  testimony ;  I  hope  that 
you  will  not  reject  that  from  any  false  affec- 
tion :  my  solemn — my  sworn,  if  you  wish — 
account  of  that  which  I  have  known.' 

*  Well — go  on,  man.' 

'  I  have  seen  them  in  improper  positions.' 
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Now,  indeed,  he  had  his  wish — if  he  truly 
wished  to  see  confessed  the  torture  he  was 
inflicting. 

I  fell  on  my  knees  before  my  father.  T 
hid  my  face  in  his  arms. 

'  Oh,  God  !'  I  cried,  ^  this  is  too  awful.  Oh, 
father,  father,  save  me  from  it !' 

He  put  me  aside  gently,  after  one  tender 
pressure.  The  father  for  a  moment — oh,  bless 
his  memory  for  it! — rose  above  the  judge.  He 
towered  tall  and  wrathful  above  his  son — yes, 
Great  Powers,  his  son,  if  sonship  be  not  only 
a  name,  a  human  folly,  a  proof  of  human  ig- 
norance of  the  Universe,  of  the  Before  and 
the  Hereafter. 

'  How — when  ?  Explain  your  meaning, 
or  I  will  shake  you  by  the  throat  till  you 
utter  the  truth  and  eat  the  lie.' 

The  villain  recoiled,  but  knew  how  to  act. 
I  believe  the  display  of  human  emotion,  and 
the  wakening  of  human  suffering,  was  as  truly 
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a  happiness  and  a  triumph  to  him  as  to  arouse 
joy  and  heal  grief  is  a  pleasure  and  triumph 
to  the  benevolent. 

'  You  look  as  though  you  would  strike  me, 
sir/  he  said.  '  Is  this  the  mood  in  which  you 
would  judge  of  the  truth? ' 

He  was  gaining  ground.  I  saw  this.  The 
storm  of  passion,  the  pain  of  the  wound, 
passed  over ;  I  regained  my  utter  calmness. 
I  rose  to  my  feet,  I  dashed  away  the  few  hot 
tears  which  had  forced  themselves  into  my 
eyes,  and  spoke  with  as  little  apparent  agita- 
tion as  though  I  had  only  sympathy  for 
another  to  move  me.  It  was  to  Marshall  I 
spoke — with  loathing  and  contempt,  but  none 
the  less  with  quietness. 

'  Give  chapter  and  verse  for  your  charge. 
State  time  and  place,  that  I  may  deny  your 
wicked  falsehood  categorically,  item  by  item.' 

'  You  have  both  mistaken  me,'  he  began, 
shiftily. 
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'  You  intended  that  my  father  should  !' 

*  I  am  sorry  if  I  used  an  expression  that 
conveyed  more  than  I  meant.  I  wish  to  con- 
fine myself  strictly  to  accuracy.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  improper  that  that  fellow  should 
have  his  arm  around  my  sister  s  waist,  and 
should  kiss  her,  as  I  have  seen  him.' 

I  looked  at  my  father ;  he  had  sat  down 
again ;  his  head  leant  upon  his  hand,  his  mouth 
was  fixed,  and  the  deepest  sorrow  and  dejection 
were  painted  on  his  face.    I  spoke  for  myself 

*  Where  was  this  V 

Marshall  stood  silent.  I  felt  a  great  blaze 
go  out  of  my  eyes.  T  walked  quickly  up  to 
him,  and  again  demanded  : 

'  Where  was  this  V 

'  In  my  father's  room,  through  the  library,' 
he  replied,  hastily. 

I  walked  away  from  him  again.  I  could  not 
stand  near  him.  I  faced  my  father,  w^hose 
clear  blue  eyes  rested  upon  me  as  I  said : 
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'  I  deny  that  statement  utterly.  It  has 
not  the  smallest  foundation  in  truth.  The 
only  excuse  for  it  is  that  I  remember  on  one 
occasion,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  Mr.  Brown 
was  holding  a  paper  at  which  I  was  looking, 
when — this — man — came  into  the  room.  Mr. 
Brown  never  gave  me  word  or  look,  far  less 
touch,  inconsistent  with  our  position  in  regard 
to  each  other.  I  have  always  exacted  from 
him  the  respect  which  it  was  right  he  should 
show  me.' 

I  stopped  and  waited  for  the  next  charge. 
Still  my  father  was  silent. 

*"  The  facts  mentioned  in  the  newspaper 
alone '  began  Marshall. 

^  Those  facts  are  falsified  ;  falsified  so  as  to 
show  malice,  in  my  opinion,  and  that  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  finding  the  account  in  a  Ply- 
mouth and  not  in  an  Exeter  paper.  You 
know — and  my  father  knows — where  they  are 
inaccurate.    My  father  knows  that  he  himself 
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asked  me  to  take  Brown  with  me  for  atten- 
dant. You  know  that  a  storm  kept  us 
waiting  in  the  coppice.  You  know  why  both 
Brow^n  and  I  had  dismounted,  and  how  he 
came  to  be  standing  beside  me.  You  know 
that  we  were  not  absent  an  unusual  time,  and 
that  no  alarm  was  felt  here  at  the  length  of 
our  stay.  All  these  inaccuracies  are  what 
make  the  newspaper  report  damaging.  They 
may  be  only  accidental  stupidities  on  the  part 
of  some  newspaper  cad,  but  they  appear  too 
cleverly  contrived  for  me  to  believe  it.' 

'  You  are  guilty  of  a  great  addition  to  your 
previous  faults  in  making  such  a  baseless 
charge,'  said  Marehall,  his  face  purple  and 
his  lips  parched.  ^  I  have  not  done  yet. 
This  fellow  was  riding  beside  you,  talking  in 
the  most  intimate  manner.' 

'And  if  you  were  not  the  base,  mean- 
souled  wretch  you  are,  it  would  appear  to 
you  most  natural  that  the  man  who  had  just 
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saved  my  life  should  be  spoken  to  kindly  by 
me,  especially  when  that  man  has  the  ex- 
cellent mind  and  manners  of  Mr.  Brown/ 

'  And/  he  went  on,  as  though  he  had  not 
heard,  *  you  have,  without  asking  your  father's 
or  my  advice,  refused  a  gentleman's  love  for 
the  sake  of  your  passion  for  this  man.* 

*  Your  advice  I     Who  told  you  of  this  T 

'  That  is  no  matter ;  it  is  true,'  in  a  tone 

between  question  and  affirmation. 
'  So  you  listen  outside  windows  !' 
^  I  do  no  such  things.     I  was  told  of  it.' 
Here  my  father  spoke  again,  unclosing  his 

lips  with  an  obvious  effort. 
'  Is  this  true,  my  daughter  V 

*  Yes,  papa,  it  is  true.  Mr.  Lafonte  asked 
me  yesterday  to  be  engaged  to  him,  and  I 
declined  him  ;  but  not  for  the  sake  of  my 
"  passion  "  for  Brown.  Father,  1  ask  you  to 
notice  that  he  keeps  assuming  that  I  love 
Brown — I  blush  to  utter  the  words— but  he 
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has  not  given  one  atom  of  proof,  although  he 
is  not  above  hstening  at  windows  to  try  to 
make  proofs.' 

Here  Marshall  lost  his  temper,  and  banged 
his  fist  ujDon  the  table  as  he  declared  that  he 
never  listened  at  doors. 

'  How  can  you  know,  then  V  asked  my 
father,  while  I  indulged  myself  in  an  incredu- 
lous smile. 

'  Miss  Fribourgh  told  me,  and  the  Coun- 
tess had  told  her/  Marshall  let  out  in  his 
rage. 

*  The  Countess  !'  cried  I,  *  why  she  had  not 
seen  him  after —  oh,  I  see  ;  you  did  not 
know,  and  you  have  got  it  out  of  me.  That 
is  rather  amusing.' 

I  could  not  help  smiling;  and  very  pro- 
bably this  momentary  lifting  of  the  pressure 
from  my  brain  saved  me  from  a  severe  illness 
afterwards. 

But  the  weight  descended  again.     I  re- 
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membered  the  responsibility  of  my  champion- 
ship of  Marshall's  wife,  as  well  as  the  out- 
rage upon  myself,  and  was  serious  and 
earnest  again  in  an  instant.  Amusement  at 
Miss  Fribourgh's  sharpness  and  Marshall's 
cunning  only  lasted  a  moment,  but  it  was  a 
blessed  and  fortunate  moment. 

'  He  has  said  all  he  has  to  say,  sir,'  I 
resumed,  turning  to  my  father,  'and  you  have 
heard  how  little  there  is  in  it.  I,  also,  most 
solemnly  deny  that  there  is  the  least  truth  in 
his  statement  that  I  have  thought  of  Brown 
or  acted  toward  him  other  than  I  should 
have  done.  You  know,  sir,  that  he  is  an 
excellent  young  man,  as  truthful,  honest,  and 
respectful  as  he  is  clever  and  brave.  I 
entreat  you  not  to  believe  it  of  him  or 
me.' 

'  It  is  only  her  word  against  mine,'  inter- 
posed Marshall. 

*  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort  I     Your  charge 
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bears   a   lie   upon   the   face    of  it,   and   my 
defence  bears  truth  I' 

*  And  even  now  she  cannot  refrain  from 
praising  him/  sneered  Marshall. 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  sir !'  suddenly  burst 
out  the  master ;  then  subsided  ao^ain  into 
silence. 

*  And  I  know  the  motive  which  has  ac- 
tuated this  vile  attempt  against  my  happiness 
and  repute.  I  came  downstairs,  father,  with- 
out the  most  distant  suspicion  that  I  was 
going  to  be  accused.  I  came  to  be  the  ac- 
cuser of  that  man,  and  he  knew  that  I  was  to 
be  his  accuser/ 

If  my  father  had  looked  at  Marshall  at 
that  moment  as  I  extended  my  hand  toward 
him,  he  would  have  seen  guilt  and  alarm 
written  on  his  countenance.  But  the  sad- 
dened father  kept  still  his  downcast  look, 
still  his  mournful  expression. 

'  When  I  saw  him  first — to  know  anything 
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about  him — he  was  a  lad  of  seventeen.  It 
was  my  unfortunate  chance  to  discover  that 
he  went  out  without  his  aunt's  or  the  dean  s 
knowledge,  and  went  somewhere  so  secret 
that  he  clambered  over  a  wall  to  prevent  his 
going  being  discovered.  I  found  out,  too,  to 
my  cost,  that,  in  a  laboratory  where  he  was 
supposed  to  perform  chemical  experiments, 
that  boy  vivisected — cut  open  live  creatures 
— not  only  frogs,  and  such  small  things,  but 
even  a  dog  was  dying  under  his  hands,  in 
slow  torture.  He  killed  my  dog — my  Crisp 
—and  nearly  killed  me  with  terror  and 
grief.' 

My  father  was  looking  up  now,  with 
horror  and  disgust  painted  upon  his  face. 
Tenderness  to  animals  was  peculiarly  strong 
in  him,  and  had  formed  part  of  the  singular 
education  which  he  gave  his  children  when, 
in  the  early  days  after  his  wife's  death,  his 
brain  was  half  turned  by  his  sudden  loss, 
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and  lie  had  educated  us  alone  and  in  his  own 
way. 

He  said  no  words,  but  his  look  said  much. 
Marshall  murmured  something  about  '  boyish 
tricks.' 

'  I  should  not  revive  the  memory  of  this 
now,  but  for  the  fact  that  I  cannot  compre- 
hend what  induced  this  man  first  to  attack 
me.  Whether  it  is  the  memory  of  my  dis- 
covering this,  or  whether  it  is  simple 
absolute  delight  in  giving  pain,  or  whether — 
God  knows  whether  his  mind  is  such  that  he 
did  really  believe  the  evil  he  says,  at  first — I 
cannot  imagine.  But  I  do  know  why  he 
has  told  it  to  you,  father.  He  is  still  a 
vivisector.' 

^  What  V  cried  my  father. 

'  Not  of  animals,  now.  He  has  found  that 
a  woman  is  quite  as  interesting  and  even  a 
safer  object  to  torture.' 

*Am      I     expected     to     listen     to    this 
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theatrical  foolery  any  longer  V  cried  Mar- 
shall. 

'  Yes  !  you  won't  go  away,  even  if  you  are 
not  asked  to  stay.  This  afternoon,  father,  I 
saw  his  wife — she  is  a  member  of  our  family 
now,  sir,  and  can  claim  your  protection — and, 
father,  she  told  me  a  story  of  brutality  and 
cruelty,  of  torture  mental  and  bodily,  in- 
flicted upon  her  by  this  man,  such  as  it  made 
my  blood  run  cold  to  hear.  I  beg  justice 
and  safety  for  her  from  you.' 

'  My  wife  V  cried  Marshall.  And  then  he 
laughed — a  gruff,  harsh  laugh,  without  a 
touch  of  mirth,  but  with,  as  I  thought, 
something  of  triumph  in  it. 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  laughing  at  such  a 
charge  V  demanded  the  master,  wrathfully. 

'  I  laugh  because  I  should  have  supposed 
that  even  she  would  have  had  too  much  wit 
to  bring  a  charge  that  I  can  so  easily 
disprove/ 
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'  Disprove  V  cried  I. 

'  In  the  easiest  manner.  My  poor  wife  is 
in  a  state  in  which  she  is  not  fit  to  come  out 
— there  is  not  only  her  ordinary  ill-health, 
but  in  a  few  months  she  will  become  a 
mother — but  if  you  will  come  to  her,  father, 
if  you  will  oblige  me  by  coming  to  the 
Vicarage,  and  questioning  herself,  you  will 
hear  the  truth  from  her  lips.  A  more 
clumsy,  false  charge  was  never  made,  Hen- 
rietta. You  have  done  yourself  no  good  by 
this  ;  you  probably  thought  my  wife  too  ill 
to  be  seen  by  father,  but  you  made  a  mistake. 
Will  you  come,  father  V 

'  Of  course  I  will  come,'  replied  my  father, 
gravely. 

*  I  shall  come  too  !'  exclaimed  I. 

'  Oh,  certainly — by  all  means/  mockingly 
replied  the  wretch. 

'  The  sooner  the  better,'  said  my  father  ; 
^  will  this  evening  do  V 

VOL.  III.  34 
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'  If  you  would  not  mind  putting  it  off  till 
to-morrow  morning,  please  do.  If  you  can 
do  so,  I  mean.  The  fact  is,  my  poor  Fanny 
often  sleeps  a  little  in  the  evening  when  she 
cannot  sleep  at  nights.' 

'  Go  at  once,  father,'  urged  I. 

But  the  master  accepted  Marshall's  word, 
and  fixed  the  morrow  morning. 

'  If  you  have  nothing  more  to  say  to- 
night, Henrietta — and  if  you  do  not  need 
me,  sir — I  will  go  home.' 

'  Good  night,'  said  my  father  briefly. 

*  Go,'  said  I,  more  curtly. 

But  he  insisted  upon  uttering  formal  fare- 
wells ;  and  then  went  away  noisily,  stopping 
to  say  a  few  condescending  words,  with  loud 
and  ostentatious  cheerfulness,  to  the  vener- 
able housekeeper. 

My  father  laid  himself  down  at  full  length 
upon  one  of  the  couches,  with  his  face  to  the 
wall.     A   feeling   of  loyalty  to   my  enemy 
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prevented  me  from  going  to  offer  him  any 
caress  or  endearment,  which  might  have 
seemed  hke  buying  the  judge  ;  but  I  could 
not  refrain  from  putting  one  kiss  on  his  hand. 
The  hand  was  immediately  drawn  away  and 
put  in  hiding. 

I  sighed,  and  left  the  room,  and  him  alone 
in  it.  Just  as  I  got  outside  the  door  the 
dinner-bell  rang,  showing  that  our  couference 
had  occcupied  one  entire  hour. 

I  waited  on  the  landing  for  a  moment,  but 
heard  no  stir.  I  opened  the  door,  and  re- 
entered the  room. 

'  Dinner  is  ready,  father,'  I  said. 

There  was  no  reply.  I  waited  a  moment, 
then  I  said  again, 

'  Will  you  come  to  dinner,  sir  V 

StiJl  neither  movement  nor  sound. 

*  Surely  he  is  not  dead  V  I  cried  to  myself; 
and  I  walked  hastily  toward  him  and  peeped 
over  at  his  face. 

34—2 
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His  steady  deep  breathing  re-assured  me ; 
and  although  it  was  now  quite  dark  I  could 
see  that  his  eyes  were  open,  and  his  lips 
trembling. 

'  Dear  father,  are  you  ill  V  I  asked. 

Still  no  reply  nor  sigh.  I  dared  venture 
no  more.  *  I  am  so  sorry,'  I  breathed  over 
him ;  and  then  I  went  downstairs,  to  go 
through  the  performance  of  eating  some  of 
the  elaborate  dinner  to  please  and  satisfy  the 
servants,  but  without  taste  or  consciousness 
of  the  food,  and  with  a  very  heavy  heart. 
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CHAPTER  II 

The  next  morning  rose  dull  and  murky.  A 
damp  fog  overspread  the  skies,  and  gave  a 
look  of  gloom  to  all  nature. 

I  rose  early,  after  a  night  of  sleepless  think- 
ing and  fatiguing  dreams.  The  interview  of 
the  previous  evening  repeated  itself  in  my 
mind  over  and  over  again.  I  regretted  this, 
but  was  helpless  against  it. 

If  the  matter  had  been  finished,  I  might 
have  reposed.  That  my  father  did  not  believe 
the  charges  made  against  me  and  his  trusted 
servant,  had  been  as  evident  as  had  his  pain, 
grief,  and  perplexity.  I  was,  on  my  side, 
hurt  by  his  refusal  to  speak  to  me  after  Mar- 
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shall  left  us;  but  I  could  enter  into  his 
feelings  of  sorrow  and  anxiety,  and  I  could 
have  waited  for  the  first  keenness  of 
those  emotions  to  pass  away,  and  for  the 
return  then  of  his  old  confidence  and  affec- 
tion. 

But  the  matter  was  not  finished,  nor  any- 
thing like  finished.  I  had  been  astonished 
by  Marshall's  readiness  to  arrange  an  inter- 
view between  his  father  and  his  wife ;  and, 
although  I  was  not  alarmed,  I  was,  neverthe- 
less, kept  in  an  uncertain  state  of  mind  by  the 
remembrance  of  that  readiness. 

'It  is  impossible/  said  I,  in  my  reverie, 
'  that  Fanny  can  be  so  afraid  of  him  that  she 
will  deny  to  my  father  all  that  which  she  told 
to  me.  He,  perhaps,  thinks  she  will,  but  he 
must  overrate  his  power.  I  will  point  out  to 
her  that  now  or  never  she  must  obtain  her 
freedom  ;  I  will  fearlessly  support  her  against 
that  monster ;  I  will,  in  his  presence  and  hers, 
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repeat  to  my  father  all  that  she  said  to  me. 
And  yet,  if  she  should  deny  it  ?  No,  I  refuse 
to  contemplate  so  absurd  a  contingency.  It 
cannot  be  possible.' 

So  I  arofued  over  and  over  ao^ain ;  but 
nevertheless  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
there  hid  a  secret  suspicion,  which  I  would 
not  allow  to  make  itself  heard,  that  indeed 
her  denial  of  the  whole  statement  was  not 
so  completely  impossible  as  I  would  fain 
believe. 

When  my  maid  came,  I  was  sitting  dressed, 
and  wrapped  in  a  robe-de-chambre.  I  felt 
greatly  fatigued,  and  unequal  to  meeting  my 
father  at  once. 

'  I  am  not  very  well,'  I  said  to  Parsons. 
'  Tell  your  master  that  I  think  I  shall  feel  all 
right  after  a  cup  of  tea,  and  I  shall  be  ready 
to  go  to  the  vicarage  with  him  whenever  he 
pleases  to  appoint  the  time.  You  can  bring 
me  a  little  breakfast  up,  presently.' 
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Parsons  returned  with  my  breakfast  soon 
after  the  breakfast  bell  had  runs:. 

*  The  master  is  taking  breakfast  in  his  room, 
too,  miss,'  she  said  ;  *  I  sent  your  message  in 
by  John,  and  Mr.  Abbott  says  will  you  be 
ready  to  go  down  with  him  at  half-past  ten  V 

'  Did  John  say  my  father  was  ill,  Parsons  V 
I  asked,  anxiously. 

^  He  didn't  pass  any  remark,  miss.  Would 
you  wish  that  I  should  inquire  V 

'  No,  thanks,'  I  said.  For  servants,  in  my 
experience,  are  always  quite  quick  enough  to 
scent  out  any  disturbance  in  '^  the  family," 
and  there  was  no  need  for  my  setting  the 
man  and  woman  gossipping  on  the  very  un- 
usual circumstance  of  both  master  and  the 
young  lady  breakfasting  in  their  rooms,  and 
afterwards  going  to  the  vicarage  together  at 
so  strangely  early  an  hour. 

But  my  anxiety  was  much  increased  by 
this  news.     Or,  rather,  I  now  confessed  that  I 
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had  cause  for  inquietude,  and  allowed  my 
mind  to  be  troubled  and  distressed,  whereas 
up  till  then  I  had  refused  to  admit  to  myself 
that  I  was  anxious. 

As  the  time  fixed  by  my  father  drew  near, 
I  put  on  my  out-door  attire  and  went  down ; 
for  I  did  not  wish  him  to  have  to  send  for 
me.  I  stood  looking  out  of  the  dining-room 
Tvdndow,  waiting  for  him,  w^hen  to  my  sur- 
prise I  saw  a  carriage  driving  round  the  lawn, 
and  toward  the  house  door.  I  looked  closely, 
and  recognised  our  own  coachman,  our  own 
horses. 

'  Oh,  dear !'  I  cried,  *  he  is  going  to  drive 
down.     He  must  indeed  be  ill !' 

At  the  sound  of  the  wheels,  he  came  down. 
I  heard  his  footstep,  and  went  to  the  dining 
room  door  and  watched  him  as  he  descended 
the  stairs.  He  did  truly  look  ill,  haggard, 
and  worn.  But  upon  a  face  so  rugged  and 
fixed  as  his,   a  brief  period  of  anxiety  left 
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ren. 


traces;  an  expression  so  melancholy  as  his 
soon  deepened  into  one  of  grief.  The  change 
required  to  make  that  face  look  haggard  and 
ill  was  bat  a  slight  one. 

I  went  to  his  side,  and  put  my  hand  under 
his  arm.  Quietly,  and  without  ostentation, 
but  none  the  less  decidedly,  his  arm  withdrew 
itself  from  the  shght  support. 

I  had  much  ado  to  restrain  my  tears  until 
we  had  entered  the  carriage,  and  driven  off. 
Then  I  let  them  have  their  way,  and  wept, 
silently  but  bitterly. 

A  word  or  sign  of  tenderness  from  him 
would  have  broken  me  down  completely ;  but 
he  gave  none,  sitting  immovable  beside  me. 
His  apparent  harshness  gave  me  strength. 
It  was  only  as  usual  to  me — to  be  thrown 
upon  my  own  internal  resources,  with  no  aid 
but  from  myself,  was  to  become  calm  and 
steadfast. 

*  He  is  hard  and  cold,'  I  said  to  myself. 
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'  He  did  not  believe  what  was  said  of  me — I 
know  he  did  not.  Therefore,  he  is  gratuit- 
ously cruel  to  me.  He  has  no  right  to  treat 
me  so,  for  he  knows  I  have  done  nothing  to 
deserve  it.' 

So  the  sources  of  my  tears  dried  up 
quickly,  and  long  before  we  reached  the 
vicarage  I  was  calm  and  strong  again. 

We  were  shown  at  once  into  a  room  got 
up  to  present  a  picture  of  domestic  comfort. 
A  fire  burnt  cheerfully  in  the  grate,  and  in  a 
large  easy-chair  beside  it  sat  the  poor,  weak 
little  woman  we  had  come  to  see.  She  was 
dressed  in  an  exceedingly  handsome  Cash- 
mere dressing-gown,  of  loose  shape,  and  of 
colours  of  subdued  brilliance.  I  am  sure  it 
was  perfectly  new,  and  had  never  been  on 
before.  Probably  the  Rev.  Marshall  had 
got  up  at  five,  and  ridden  to  Exeter,  to  enter 
a  shop  at  the  moment  it  was  opened,  and 
purchase     this     elegant    article.      Newness 
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was  visible  both  in  its  perfect  freshness,  and 
in  its  folds — its  ^hang.'  But  my  father 
could  not  be  expected  to  see  that,  of  course. 

Attired  in  this,  with  her  hair  nicely 
dressed,  and  without  the  stains  of  tears  on 
her  face,  Fanny  Abbott  looked  another 
woman  from  the  depressed,  helpless,  be- 
draggled and  neglected  little  creature  I  had 
visited. 

Marshall,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  rose 
from  a  seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire- 
place as  we  entered.  He  offered  his  hand  to 
his  father,  who,  to  my  comfort,  ignored  the 
action.  Marshall  was,  then,  to  be  treated  by 
our  judge  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
myself ;  I  desired  nothing  more. 

I  walked  straight  across  the  room  to 
Fanny,  and  kissed  her. 

^  Harry  !'  said  my  father  sharply — the  first 
word  he  had  addressed  to  me  since  Marshall 
left  us  the  night  before. 
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'  Yes,  sir  V 

*  Sit  down  here/  indicating  a  chair  at  the 
other  side  of  the  table. 

I  silently  did  as  I  was  bidden. 

'  Kesume  your  seat,  sir/  w^as  the  master's 
next  command,  given  to  Marshall. 

He  himself  drew  a  chair  near  Fanny, 
sitting  sideways  against  the  table,  so  that  his 
eyes  rested  upon  her  profile,  but  could  easily 
turn  to  his  other  auditors. 

'  I  have  come  here  rather  as  a  Justice  than 
in  my  personal  relationship,'  he  said,  then,  in 
his  severest  tones.  ^  I  consider  you  all  three 
as  witnesses,  and  I  require  from  each  of  you 
absolute  and  complete  truth.  Swearing  is  a 
farce — a  pretence ;  I  ask  no  oath  from  any 
one  of  you.  But  I  charge  you  each  upon 
your  honour  before  me  and  your  conscience 
before  God  to  speak  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  else.' 

The    first  words  of  thi^    solemn   address 
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gave  me  great  joy.  I  began  to  comprehend 
his  refusal  to  see  me,  to  speak  to  me,  to 
touch  me.  He  had  not  greeted  either  his  son 
or  daughter-in-law.  He  had  come  '  as  a 
Justice,'  and  to  him  personal  expressions  of 
affection  were  as  bribes  to  be  avoided.  I 
was  aided  in  this  comprehension  by  the  re- 
membrance of  my  own  very  similar  feeling 
of  the  previous  evening,  when  it  had  seemed 
to  me  that  it  would  be  unchivalrous  and 
almost  dishonourable  to  embrace  him,  and 
express  my  affection  for  him  after  Marshall's 
departure.  '  I  am  my  father's  own  child/  I 
thought,  with  a  thrill  of  pride. 

This  passed  through  my  mind  like  a 
lightning-flash,  and  for  the  remainder  of  a 
few  moments  in  which  he  spoke  I  occupied 
myself  by  watching  Fanny's  face  with  in- 
tentness  and  anxiety.  Marshall  and  I  were 
seated  side  by  side,  though  several  paces 
apart ;  so  that  we  both  faced  her.     Her  eyes 
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wandered  from  him  to  the  rug  at  her  feet 
She  never  looked  at  me. 

As  my  father  spoke  in  his  severest  manner, 
and  in  solemn  words,  the  expression  of  her 
face  was  one  of  alarm,  and  her  mouth  worked 
nervously.  Alas  !  my  dear  father,  in  his 
anxiety  to  be  perfectly  impartial,  and  to  hold 
the  scales  of  justice  absolutely  even,  was 
playing  into  that  scoundrel's  hands.  If 
Marshall  had  been  able  to  choose,  such  a 
tone  was  the  one  he  would  have  been  wise  to 
select  for  my  father's  use. 

'  Don't  be  frightened,  Fanny,'  I  ventured 
to  say  softly,  over  the  table, 

'  Neither  one  of  you  is  to  speak  of  your 
own  accord,'  went  on  the  master  more  in- 
cisively even  than  before,  evidently  for  my 
behoof  *  I  will  question  you  severally,  and 
you  will  reply  to  me,  the  others  remaining 
silent  while  each  one  speaks.' 

He  paused  impressively  for  a  moment,  and 
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then  began  his  examination-in-chief,  by  ad- 
dressing Fanny. 

'  Mrs.  Marshall  Abbott,  I  have  been  told 
that  your  married  life  is  an  unhappy  one  ;  is 
this  true  V 

Dead  silence  for  a  moment ;  in  it  her  eyes 
crept  slowly  upwards,  and  at  last  rested  on 
her  husband's.  1  removed  my  glance  to  his 
face.  He  was  looking  steadfastly  at  her,  a 
glaring,  unwinking  gaze  ;  but  his  eyes  were 
so  deeply  set  that  only  by  being  close  to 
him,  as  I  was,  did  this  fact  become  per- 
ceptible. 

'  Is  it  true  that  your  married  life  is  un- 
happy V  the  master  asked  again,  after  this 
long,  silent  pause. 

'  Speak,  Fanny,'  said  Marshall. 

Then,  as  though  a  seal  had  been  taken  off 
her  lips,  she  replied,  '  No.' 

It  was  only  a  whisper,  and  her  eyes  did 
not  leave  her  husband's  face. 
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'  Is  it  true  that  your  husband,  my  son, 
treats  you  unkindly  V 

'  No,'  she  breathed  again  ;  without  special 
bidding  now. 

'  Does  your  husband  neglect  you,  in  any 
way  whatever  V 

'  No.' 

I  wanted  to  wring  my  hands,  to  shout,  to 
do  something  desperate.  This  was  agony  to 
me. 

Now  came  my  turn. 

'  Harry !  did  you  assert  that  this  lady 
sitting  here  accused  her  husband  of  unkind- 
ness  to  her,  to  you  personally  V 

'  Most  certainly !  She  told  me  that 
he ' 

^  Stop,  stop,  stop  !  You  will  answer  my 
questions,  and  nothing  more.' 

For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  help  shrug- 
ging my  shoulders  at  that.  I  am  afraid  this 
made  the  master  angry  for  a  moment. 

VOL.  III.  35 
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'  When  V  he  demanded. 
'  When  did  she  tell  me  ?     Only  yesterday/ 
'  Where  V 

*  Upstairs,  in  the  dressing-room,  through 
her  own  bedroom.' 

'  You  hear  what  my  daughter  says  V  m- 
quired  the  master,  turning  to  Fanny. 

Again  Marshall  said,  ^  Speak,  Fanny/  and 
then  she  replied,  ^  Yes.' 
'  Is  it  untrue  ?' 

A    moment's   pause — a    shiver — and  then 
she  said,  almost  inaudibly, 
'  Yes  !' 

^  O,  Fanny  !'  cried  I.     *  How  can  you  V 
She  could  say  nothing,  and  I  turned  to 
my  father. 

*  Father,  she  dares  not  speak  th^  truth 
before  him.  Send  him  out  of  the  room^ 
speak  to  her  gently,  and  she  will  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  am  sure.' 

'  That  may  be  your  notion  of  justice,'  in- 
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terposed  Marshall,  as  though  half- afraid  that 
my  suggestion  might  be  adopted,  ^  but  I  am 
quite  sure  it  is  not  my  father's.  Neither  is 
it  law,  that  a  man  should  be  accused  se- 
cretly, behind  his  back,  and  not  hear  the 
accusation.' 

'  You  know  very  well  that  she  would 
speak  in  a  different  manner  if  you  were  not 
here  to  terrify  her  by  glaring  at  her,'  I  re- 
torted.     ^  If  I  might ' 

'  Silence,  both  of  you,'  said  my  father  im- 
peratively. '  I  will  not  have  this  degenerate 
into  a  personal  contest  between  you.  It  is 
very  disgraceful  that  there  should  be  any 
danger  of  its  doing  so.  Children  of  one 
family  should  desire  to  shield  and  protect 
one  another,  and  these  accusations  and  hard 
words  are  very  improper  from  a  brother  and 
sister.  But  quite  apart  from  that,  I  came 
here  perfectly  resolved  that  this  morning's 
inquiry  should  be  calmly  and  judicially  con- 

35—2 
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ducted.  Therefore  you  shall  all  remain  in 
the  room,  and  you  shall  all  only  address  me, 
not  one  another.  Now,  Marshall,  have  you 
any  reply  to  make  to  the  charge  brought 
against  you  V 

*  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  any  reply  is 
needed  from  me.  You  are  brought  here  on 
an  assertion  that  my  Avife  has  complained  of 
my  cruelty  to  her ;  she  herself,  answering 
you  without  trammel,  denies  that  she  ever 
said  anything  of  the  sort,  or  that  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  charge.  What  is  it  necessary 
for  me  to  say  ?  Except,  perhaps,  that  I  hope 
you  will  allow  the  complete  disproof  that  I 
have  given  of  this  charge  to  defend  me  if 
any  future  malicious  and  false  statements  are 
made  against  me  by  the  same  person,  which 
circumstances  will  not  allow  me  to  refute  so 
easily.' 

I    listened  with  burning  indignation  ;  my 
father,   with  impassive    mournfulness,    obvi- 
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ously  recognising  that  this  was  plausibly 
justice  and  right. 

'  Father,  let  me  be  questioner  for  a 
moment/  I  prayed.  *  Let  me  be  counsel.  I 
do  not  want  to  speak  to  him ;  but  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  needful  to 
question,  as  the  law  recognises.  Let  me 
speak  to  Fanny.' 

'  You  may,'  said  my  father. 

Marshall  essayed  to  intervene,  but  was 
peremptorily  silenced. 

'Fanny,  you  know  that  I  have  told  my 
father  the  truth,  and  that  you  spoke  falsely 
in  denying  that  1  did  so.  I  beg — I  entreat 
you,  for  your  own  sake — speak  the  truth 
without  fear.  Your  tyrant  shall  harm 
you  no  more ;  you  shall  not  be  left  alone 
with  him  for  an  instant — we  will  take 
you  away  with  us.  Conquer  your  terror  for 
only  a  moment,  and  repeat  what  you  said 
to  me.' 
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She  looked  at  the  rug  at  her  feet,  with  a 
helpless,  startled  expression. 

^  If  you  cannot  find  courage  for  your  own 
§ake,  find  it  for  the  sake  of  your  children. 
Did  you  not  tell  me  that  he  threatens  to  take 
them  away  from  you  ?  To  prevent  their 
being  put  you  know  not  where — speak 
the  truth  I' 

This  pierced  to  her  clouded  and  weak  intel- 
ligence, and  she  began  now  to  sob  and  weep. 
I  gained  hope  for  her  and  for  myself 

'  This  is,  most  probably,  your  last  chance. 
If  you  let  my  father  go  now  with  a  denial  of 
your  slavery,  you  may  be  bound  to  your 
suffering  for  years  to  come.  Seize  the  mo- 
ment.    Oh  Fanny,  save  yourself!' 

Marshall  here  spoke  as  I  paused :  spoke 
with  coolness,  and,  as  usual,  with  effect. 

*  These  are  not  questions  :  these  are  appeals 
— dramatic  appeals — to  my  own  wife  to  turn 
against  me  and  accuse  me.     It  is  unnatural ; 
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and  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  it  is  too 
much  for  this  poor  girl.  Her  health  is  very, 
very  weak,  and  this  scene  will  undo  months 
of  care.  I  cannot  let  her  be  subjected  to  it 
longer.  Forgive  me,  father  —  I  am  only 
doing  right  in  interposing  to  shield  her. 
Pray  save  her  from  more  agitation — it  may 
be  fatal  in  her  present  condition.' 

The  poor  creature — cowering  in  her  chair 
•and  sobbing,  seeming,  as  she  was,  half- 
imbecile  ;  memory,  courage,  and  will  all 
nearly  destroyed  by  long  seclusion  and  cruelty 
— did  not,  indeed,  appear  fit  to  be  further 
urged,  and  I  myself  felt  the  uselessness  of 
pleading  with  her  further. 

*  You  have  not  examined  all  the  witnesses 
yet,  sir,'  I  said.     ^  Try  the  servants.' 

^  I  protest — I  protest  against  anything  of 
the  kind  being  done,'  cried  Marshall.  '  Am 
I  to  be  made  the  laughing-stock  of  the  parish 
for  the  gratification  of  mahce  ?     Will  you,  sir. 
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ask  my  servants  if  I,  the  vicar  of  this  parish, 
ill-treat  my  wife  ?' 

My  father  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then^ 
of  course,  rejected  my  suggestion. 

If  only  Marshall  had  been  as  good  as  he  was 
clever  :  or  if  only  his  abilities  had  been  allowed 
to  work  in  a  sphere  congenial  to  them :  what  a 
great  man  he  would  have  been  !  James  and 
George,  the  soldiers,  Everard,  the  diplo- 
matist, or  Willie,  the  student  of  medicine, 
might  anyone  have  been  pitchforked  into  the 
Church  to  fill  the  family  living,  with  less 
injury  than  the  one  upon  whom  the  lot  fell. 
Marshall's  strong  and  decisive  mind,  Mar- 
shall's love  of  command,  even  his  very  craft 
and  cruelty,  might  have  conducted  him  to  a 
higher  eminence  in  eitlier  the  army,  or  medi 
cine,  or  diplomacy,  than  any  of  my  other 
brothers  seems  likely  to  attain.  But  crushed 
into  a  country  vicarage,  repressed  into  a 
Churchman,  confined  within  county   society^ 
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the  vigorous  shoots  oi  his  mind  grew  dis- 
torted, and  their  fruit  was  poisonous. 

Botanists  tell  us  that  the  potato,  the  celery, 
and  other  plants  which  we  eat  at  our  tables, 
were,  and  are  under  certain  conditions  of 
growth,  poisonous.  Messieurs  the  social 
botanists,  have  you  yet  recognised  that  a 
corresponding  fact  may  be  true  of  the  human 
plants  you  define  ? 

I  am  arguing  neither  for  nor  against  heredity. 
I  am  stating  facts  only ;  their  interpretation 
does  not  come  within  my  province.  But  I 
have  been  compelled  to  think  upon  this  sub- 
ject of  the  strange  differences  between  children 
of  one  family  :  happier  would  my  life  have 
been  had  transmission  of  qualities  been  indeed 
an  exact  law  !  And  in  the  course  of  suffering 
and  eventful  years  I  have  learnt  to  be  infi- 
nitely pitiful,  and  to  blame  society  and  envi- 
ronment rather  than  the  individual  for  most 
crimes  and  cruelties. 
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Nothing  more  could  be  said,  and  my  father 
rose  to  leave. 

Even  at  that  moment,  I  could  feel  nothing 
but  pity  for  poor  Fanny,  and  I  kissed  her 
brow,  and  called  her  *  Poor  child  !'  before  I 
went,  her  husband  looking  on,  but  not  seeing 
fit  to  interfere. 

His  was  the  parting  shot,  and  he  leant  into 
the  carriage  to  deliver  it. 

'  I  almost  think  an  apology  is  due  to  me, 
sir,'  he  said  in  low  tones,  '  for  the  pain  and 
humiliation  of  this  morning's  proceedings ; 
and  Henrietta  cannot  complain  if  I  say  that 
my  house  door  must  be  completely  closed 
against  her  from  this  day  forward.' 

My  father  heard  him  in  lofty  silence  ;  and 
I  dared  not  open  my  lips,  because  of  the  flood 
which  was  longing  to  escape  from  them,  and 
which  would  break  all  bounds  if  I  said  one 
word. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

As  we  drove  home  after  our  interview  with. 
Marshall  and  his  wife,  I  maintained  a  dis- 
creet silence.  I  was  not  sure  whether  the 
Justice  had  entirely  disappeared  from  my 
father's  personality. 

I  could  not  bear,  however,  to  let  this 
matter  end  so,  and  finding  him  alone  later  in 
the  day,  I  commenced  upon  it. 

*  Father,  I  am  greatly,  very  greatly,  dis- 
tressed about  this  morning's  affair.  Not 
only  for  the  sake  of  that  poor  foolish  girl, 
but  for  myself.  I  cannot  bear  that  you 
should  think  that  I  told  you  what  was 
untrue.' 
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'  My  daughter,'  he  said,  becoming  very 
sorrowful  of  expression,  '  it  is  not  right  that 
you  should  speak  to  me  alone  any  farther 
about  it/ 

'I  do  not  want  to  affect  your  judgment 
upon  the  matter.  I  know  that  there  is  only 
one  conclusion  you  can  act  upon;  since  she 
herself  denies  it,  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to 
act  as  though  you  credited  it.' 

I  paused,  and  he  said  '  Yes.' 

'  But,  father,  I  cannot  bear  not  to  know 
whether  you  have  no  belief  in  me  ?  I  cannot 
endure  that  you  should  look  upon  me  as  a 
convicted  liar.' 

^  When  I  went  down  to  the  vicarage,'  he 
said,  slowly,  ^  I  was  so  convinced  of  your 
truth  that  I  had  the  carriage  expressly  ta 
bring  her  back  in  it  here.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  glad !  I  was  afraid  you  felt 
too  ill  to  walk.     But  now?' 

I  paused  again,  but  he  would  not  speak ; 
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only  looked  at  me  impassively,  so  far  as  out- 
ward seeming  went. 

'  Forgive  me,  father,'  I  went  on,  '  but  you 
did  not  question  her  in  the  right  way  for  her. 
She  is  certainly  half-imbecile,  whether  she 
was  so  naturally,  or  whether  she  has  become 
so  through  seclusion  and  unheard-of  ingenuity 
of  cruelty ;  but  she  knows  what  she  is  saying, 
and  if  you  had  spoken  to  her  very  gently,  so 
that  she  had  not  been  afraid  of  you,  and  alone, 
so  that  she  was  not  terrified  by  her  husband, 
she  would  have  been  very  dififerent.' 

Again  I  paused  for  a  reply;  but  the  seal  of 
silence  was  set  upon  his  lips,  and  his  eyes 
looked  downwards,  so  that  I  could  not  read 
them. 

'  Poor  creature  !  I  do  not  know  how  to 
help  her  now,'  I  sighed.  '  But  to  leave  that 
— oh,  sir,  will  you  not  tell  me  that  you  do  not 
believe  those  vile  and  disgraceful  things  of 
me  V 
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I  knelt  down  beside  him  in  my  earnestness, 
and  again  asked,  '  Will  you  not  tell  me  that 
you  do  not  believe  that  V 

But  he  would  not  say  so,  unless  his  mur- 
mured words,  '  My  poor  child,  my  poor  love !' 
and  the  tender  caress  of  his  hand  on  my  head, 
were  answer. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  restrain  my  tears. 
They  flowed  undisguisedly,  and  my  voice  was 
choked  as  I  implored  him  to  declare  his  belief 
in  my  honour. 

The  scene  became  too  much  for  him.  It 
conflicted,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  his  sense  of 
justice  to  declare  judgment  in  my  favour  and 
against  Marshall ;  but  his  heart  was  touched. 
He  rose,  still  without  speaking,  to  leave  the 
room.     I  put  my  hands  around  his  arm. 

'  Stay,  stay,  one  moment,'  I  implored;  '  I 
will  not  ask  a  word  from  you  for  myself,  but 
do  at  least  tell  me  that  the  innocent  shall  not 
sufler.     I    do  assure   you,  father,  that  your 
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servant  is  faultless  toward  me  and  you.  He 
has  saved  my  life.  Promise  me  at  least  that 
you  will  not  deprive  him  of  the  place  he  has 
won  for  himself  by  his  ability  and  excellence/ 

'  Brown  shall  not  suffer/  said  the  master. 

'  You  will  not  send  him  away  ?  I  am  very 
^lad  ;  it  is  one  weight  off  my  mind.' 

^  You  are  too  enthusiastic,'  he  said, 
gloomily. 

'No^  father;  I  cannot  be.  He  has  saved  my 
life.  Besides,  it  would  have  added  to  your 
trouble  to  part  with  him  when  he  knows  all 
your  business  so  well.' 

My  father  disengaged  his  arm  from  my 
hands,  and  said  heavily,  as  he  went : 

'  I  am  greatly  troubled.  My  children,  who 
should  bless  my  old  age,  are  my  cares  and 
sorrows.' 

Then  he  went,  leaving  a  great  pang  in  my 
heart. 

I  could  not  forget  those  words.     I  dearly 
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loved  my  father ;  and  my  mother's  latest 
words,  repeated  to  me  by  the  old  house- 
keeper, had  made  my  desire  to  increase  his 
happiness  greater  even  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  Of  all  the  cruel  things  that 
I  had  to  endure  in  those  few  days  this  stung 
me  most,  because  it  hurt  not  my  self-respect 
alone,  but  my  affections  also.  These  were 
safe  from  Marshall,  but  were  exposed  helpless 
to  my  father,  and  a  blow  from  his  hand  cut 
deeply  indeed. 

Week  after  week  passed  by,  and  I  could 
not  forget.  1  was  still  not  strong  in  health 
from  my  summer's  indisposition,  and  to  feel 
that  I  was  a  source  of  pain  and  grief  to  my 
father  preyed  upon  my  mind  as,  perhaps,  it 
would  not  have  done  had  I  been  robust  in 
body.  I  was  alone  with  him  a  great  deal, 
too,  having  few  acquaintances  and  no  friend 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Depression  of  spirits 
became  habitual  to  me ;    I  grew  more  weak 
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and  sorrowful  day  by  day ;  and  I  soon  longed 
for  Christmas  to  approach,  that  I  might  have 
the  comfort  of  the  company  of  the  dearest  of 
my  brothers,  and  of  the  girl  to  whom  I  was 
still  much  attached,  and  whom  habit  had 
rendered  it  easy  for  me  to  confide  in. 

Outward  ease  was  soon  restored  between 
my  father  and  myself  A  little  constraint 
was  between  us  for  a  few  days,  but  it  passed 
away,  leaving  us  both  more  sad  in  expression 
and  more  silent  and  reserved,  but  not  wdth 
any  outward  estrangement.  Indeed,  there 
were  times  during  the  long  winter  twilights 
when  my  father  was  exceptionally  tender  and 
loving  to  me,  as  we  sat  together  beside  the 
fire,  in  semi-darkness ;  and  the  memory  of 
some  of  those  moments  is  very  precious  to 
me  now. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  occasions,  about  a 
month  after  the  events  previously  recorded, 
that  he  once  again,  and  for  the  last    time, 

VOL.  III.  36 
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mentioned  to  me  personally  tlie  sad  occurrence. 
We  had  prolonged  our  resting  in  the  glimmer 
of  the  fire  until  the  dressing  bell  had  been 
rung,  and  I  was  about  to  rise  from  the  couch 
where  I  had  been  sitting  with  my  head  on  his 
shoulder,  when  he  detained  me  by  putting  his 
arm  around  me,  and  saying  in  tones  that  I 
have  never  forgotten,  so  full  of  anxious 
tenderness  ,and  yet  of  decision : 

'  My  dear  Harry,  I  wish  you  to  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  say,  and  not  to  reply.  There 
is  no  use  in  contesting  what  is  fully  decided 
upon.  It  is  as  well  that  you;'  should  know 
that  I  feel  that  I  must  part  with  Brown, 
under  the  circumstances.  I  cannot  reconcile 
myself  to  his  staying,  hard  as  it  is  for  me  to 
find  another  steward  who  can  take  his  place.' 

'  Is  this  his  reward  for  my  salvation  V  I 
could  not  help  asking ;  but  I  asked  very 
softly  and  quietly. 

*  It  is  not  disadvantasreous  to  him.     He 
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will  have  three  hundred  a-year  for  his  salary  ; 
I  gave  him  only  half  that  sum  and  his  house. 
It  is  certainly  a  rise  in  the  world  for  him,  and 
I  have  not  had  to  give  him  any  other  reason 
for  his  leaving  me  to  go  to  this  than  simply 
the  one  that  he  will  receive  more  money  at 
once,  and  will  have  a  better  prospect  before 
him.  He  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties 
shortly  after  the  new  year  opens — the  sixth, 
or  thereabouts,  of  January.  I  shall  make  him 
a  parting  present  of  a  cheque  of  fifty  pounds, 
and  it  would  not  be  improper  that  you  should 
write  him  a  brief  farewell  letter,  referring 
once  more  to  the  service  he  did  you,  which  I 
shall  not  ask  you  to  show  me.' 

'  But  which  I,  of  course,  shall  ask  you  to 
look  at  before  it  is  sent.     Very  well,  father.' 

*  One  thing  more  before  you  go.     When  do 
you  expect  Willie,  and  your  friend  V 

*  Willie  will  not  come  until  about  the  fif- 
teenth of  December.     I  should  like  to  have 

36—2 
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Helen  early  in  the  month — say  a  month  from 
now — if  she  can  come.' 

'  Well,  save  a  good  room  for  your  brother 
Lynton.' 

'  Is  he  coming  ?     I  am  glad  of  that.' 

*  Yes.  I  have  written  to  him  very  urgently 
to  come  over  in  December,  and  to  stay  for  a 
time.  I  hope  I  may  induce  him  to  remain  at 
least  some  months.' 

^  You  always  wanted  him  to  stay  at  home, 
did  you  not  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  but  I  need  him  now.  I  am  getting 
a  weak  old  man,  my  dear,  and  a  property  like 
this  takes  a  good  deal  of  care  and  activity.' 

'  I  hope  you  don't  feel  ill,  dearest  papa  V 

^  Oh  !  no,  no.  Don't  disturb  yourself,  my 
daughter  ;  I  am  well.' 

I  did  disturb  myself,  to  some  extent.  I 
had  thought  I  saw  my  father  losing  some  of 
his  buoyancy  and  activity,  but  this  was  the 
only  difference  perceptible  to  me,  who  saw 
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him  daily.  I  knew  that  the  same  symptoms 
were  apparent  in  myself,  however,  and  yet 
I  was  not  actually  ill ;  so  that,  although 
anxious,  I  did  not  become  really  alarmed  about 
my  father's  condition. 

And  how  did  Marshall  conduct  himself? 
Just  as  though  nothing  in  particular  had  hap- 
pened. He  was  not  going  to  be  ousted  from 
his  position  in  the  Castle,  that  was  certain  ; 
he  was  not  going  to  have  it  spread  abroad 
that  the  vicar  of  Apsleigh  was  excluded  from 
his  father's  house.  So  he  came  as  often  as 
had  been  his  wont.  Sometimes  he  dined, 
sometimes  he  lunched,  sometimes  even  he 
breakfasted  with  us.  He  addressed  his  father 
in  an  unchanged  manner  of  respectful  and 
affectionate  famiharitv:  he  addressed  me, 
before  other  people,  with  the  same  semi- 
paternal,  semi- fraternal  assumption.  I  hated  to 
speak  to  him,  and  when  w^e  w^ere  alone  utterly 
refused  to  do  so.     When  we  were  in  company 
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or  being  waited  upon  by  the  servants,  appear- 
ances had  sufficient  weight  with  even  me 
to  make  me  answer  him  when  he  directly 
addressed  me.  But  I  could  not  control  my 
tones,  in  which  might  be  heard  cold  aversion. 
So  the  days  passed  on  through  eight  or 
ten  weeks,  and  the  last  month  of  the  year 
axrived. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

It  is  the  fourteenth  of  December ;  the  scene 
the  large  stragghng  railway- station  of  Exeter, 
with  the  London  express  just  discharging  its 
crowd  of  passengers.  The  people  who  are 
going  to  stay  here  are  congratulating  them- 
selves on  having  come  to  the  end  of  so  long 
a  journey,  while  the  people  who  are  going  on 
to  Plymouth  envy  the  first  for  having  so 
short  a  journey.  Porters  shout  and  jostle ; 
a  man  loudly  raps  the  tires  of  the  wheels  ; 
and  the  engine  puffs  and  snorts  and  breathes 
heavily,  as  though  it  were  asleep  and  had  the 
nightmare.  The  refreshment-room  is  filled 
with   a  jostling  crowd,   and  faces  with  full 
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mouths  look  out  of  every  third-class  carriage 
door  ;  for  whatever  the  time  of  day,  your 
third-class  passenger  must  eat  and  drink  at 
every  station  where  he  stops  for  five  minutes. 
Anxious  partings  and  joyful  meetings  are 
taking  place  on  every  side  ;  and  amidst  all 
this  bustle  and  confusion  my  brother  Willie 
and  I  greet  one  another  again,  hand  to  hand. 

'  Is  that  all  the  luggage  you  have — only 
one  small  portmanteau  ?  I  don't  believe  you 
can  have  realised  that  matters  are  changed  at 
home,  and  you'll  have  to  dress  for  dinners 
and  festivities.  Will  you  carry  it  yourself? 
The  carriage  is  just  outside  the  door.  Yes, 
it  is  an  open  one.  I  thought  you  would  pre- 
fer it,  although  the  wind  is  keen.' 

'  Dress  for  festivities,  shall  I  V  says  Willie, 
as  he  settles  himself  beside  me  in  the  car- 
riage, and  old  Mason,  who  has  received  a 
genial  nod  and  word,  gathers  up  the  reins 
and  drives  off. 
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'  Certainly.  Not  to  mention  out-of-door 
invitations,  of  which  we  have  a  good  many, 
there  are  enough  of  us  at  home  to  make 
some  ceremony  necessary.  Of  course,  you 
know  that  Helen  and  her  mother  are  there. 
Then  there  is  Lynton  and  a  great,  dull 
German  professor  that  he  has  brought  over ; 
and  Charley,  full  of  his  first  year  at  Oxford 
— nice  boy  he  is,  really  ;  and  papa  and  you 
and  me  ;  we  have  quite  a  full  table,  and  Mrs. 
Stillinoffleet  has  more  on  her  mind  than  she 
has  had  for  a  generation.' 

^  When  did  Lynton  come  over  V 

'  Just  a  week  ago.  We  are  quite  at  home 
with  him  now.' 

'  What  is  he  hke  X 

*  Why,  have  you  not  seen  him  lately  ?  I 
thought  you  saw  him  when  he  was  home 
two  years  ago.' 

'  No.  It  is  five  years  since  I  saw  him  ; 
and  to  tell  you  the  truths  I  have  half- for- 
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gotten  him,  and  I  don't  care  about  him  as  I 
do  remember  him.  Tell  honestly,  Harry, 
what  you  think.  I  usually  agree  with  you, 
you  know.' 

*  Ah,  yes  !  You  like  the  people  I  select, 
as  I  have  good  cause  to  know,  you  thief  of 
my  friend  I  Lynton — well,  he  seems  about 
forty;  he  wears  spectacles  with  thick  rims, 
his  hair  is  flecked  with  grey,  he  has  a  grizzled 
beard  all  over  his  chin,  his  face  is  thin  and 
yellow.  Altogether  he  is  far  from  attractive 
as  a  specimen  of  physical  development.  He 
has  the  prominent  nose  of  the  family,  and 
that  redeems  bis  face  somewhat.  In  short, 
he  looks  like  what  he  is  :  a  man  who  has 
poured  the  sap  of  his  youth  out  recklessly  to 
take  in  impractical  wisdom  in  its  stead.' 

*  My  dear  girl,  I  don't  want  to  know  this 
sort  of  thing.  What  the  deuce  does  it 
matter  what  he  looks  like  I  You  tell  me 
you  have  got  to  know  him  in  this  week ;  I 
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want  to  hear  what  he  is,  not  what  he  looks 
like.' 

*  Wait  a  bit ;  I  am  introducing  him  pro- 
perly. You  see  the  outside  at  first  glance  ; 
then  you  go  on  to  the  inside,  and  study  the 
character.  He  is  very  silent ;  smiles  even 
less  than  the  master ;  never  seems  agitated, 
and  I  should  think  does  not  understand  prac- 
tically what  emotions  are.  He  philosophises 
about  the  human  mind,  and  covers  reams  of 
paper  with  dissertations  thereupon  ;  but  he 
knows  no  more  about  it  in  reality  than  he 
does  about  the  people  in  the  planet  Mars. 
Even  the  little  circle  at  home  is  a  continual 
source  of  surprise  to  him ;  I  should  think  he 
has  not  seen  such  diversities  of  character  as 
Helen  and  I,  and  Mrs.  Manseargh  and  his 
father,  and  Charley  and  the  snuffy  professor, 
side  by  side  for  comparison  and  contrast  for 
many  a  long  year.  His  ideas  upon  honour  are 
inflexible ;  his  truthfulness  absolute,  so  that 
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he  says  very  rude  things  sometimes.  He 
would  be  conventional  if  he  knew  how  ;  but 
as  he  has  lived  away  from  English  society 
for  so  long»  he  does  not  venture  upon  doing 
more  than  glare  at  me  when  I  rap  out  some 
speech  which  he  thinks  unladylike.  He 
believes  whatever  anyone  else  says  to  him  ; 
he  is  quite  unsuspicious  that  any  one  pokes 
fun  at  him ;  he  is  grateful  for  the  attention 
paid  him,  and  I  think  he  will  stay  at  home 
for  a  while.' 

*  That  is  a  nice  olla  podrida  for  a  charac- 
ter,' said  Willie,  laughing.  '  I  can't  under- 
stand now  whether  he  is  a  good,  decent 
fellow  to  have  for  an  eldest  brother,  or 
not.' 

'  Like  most  people,  he  is  in  part  delightful 
and  admirable,  in  part  detestable.  He  does. 
He  has  our  best  qualities,  I  think — truth, 
pity  (for  he  brought  his  wretched  German 
over  because   the  man  is  learned  and  poor). 
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pride  of  the  right  kind,  and  firmness.  He 
can  fill  the  elder  son's  place  if  he  will ;  and, 
in  thirty  years  or  so,  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall 
get  on  very  comfortably  with  him,  when  1  am 
his  old  maiden  sister,  and  keep  house  for  the 
ancient  bachelor  squire.' 

'  Nonsense,  Harry.' 

'  Oh,  I  shall.  Like  most  men  who  are 
shut  up  in  books  and  see  little  of  practical 
daily  affairs,  he  has  a  great  contempt  for  the 
intelligence  of  women ;  and  he  doesn't  much 
fancy  a  woman  who  upsets  his  preconceived 
opinions,  even  by  having  an  opinion  of  her 
own  upon  most  subjects,  and  plenty  to  say  in 
support  of  it.  But  I  shall  cure  him  of  that, 
early.  I  shall  convince  him  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  worth  or  the  worthlessness  of  the 
judgment  of  women  in  general,  the  particular 
elderly,  large-nosed  maiden  who  lives  in  his 
house  is  capable  of  managing  the  establish- 
ment altogether  without  his  assistance,  and 
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can   usefully   counsel    him    as    to    out-door 
affairs.' 

^  Pray,    how    are   you    going  to   manage 
that?' 

'  By  common  sense,  and  impudence,  quan- 
tum sufficit.  I  shall  drill  him  day  by  day, 
too.  I  am  going  to  begin  now.  He  has  the 
ugliest  of  little  lank  locks  hanging  down  over 
each  of  his  ears.  I  shall  get  my  sharpest 
little  pair  of  scissors,  and  I  shall  go  behind 
him  one  day  when  he  is  deep  in  a  book,  and 
snip  off  one  of  those  locks  before  he  knows 
what  I  am  about,  the  while  explaining  that  I 
think  this  wall  greatly  improve  his  unkempt 
person.  Well,  I  don't  know  him  enough  to 
predict  precisely  what  he  will  do,  but  I  dare 
say  he  will  be  in  a  towering  rage  for  a  little 
while — your  learned  men  are  always  vain. 
However,  he  will  soon  see  that  a  man  can't 
long  keep  on  bad  terms  with  his  sister  merely 
because  she  has  shorn  him  of  his  beauty  spray. 
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Then,  when  he  holds  out  the  olive-braiich,  I 
will  generously  consent  to  forgive  him  on 
condition  that  he  lets  me  trim  his  hair  all 
over !  Oh,  I  know  many  a  small  device,  if 
only  I  get  a  chance  of  trying  them.  I  will 
soon  have  him,  as  Lauzun  had  his  royal  wife, 
exceedingly  hien  dressed 

'  I  am  very  glad  you  don't  consider  it 
necessary  to  play  these  little  devices  upon 
poor  me.' 

•  My  dear  boy,  you  are  an  angel  of  proper 
feeling  already.  You  don't  consider  that  a 
woman  can  know  and  should  think  nothinor-. 
Learning  your  bones  with  me  in  your  child- 
hood did  you  heaps  of  good,  my  son.' 

'Why  not  learn  the  bones  with  Lynton? 
'  His  particular  bones  are  too  dry,  much 
Objective  and  subjective,  forms  and  notions, 
relativity  and  dualism,  and  a  heap  of  other 
stupid  words,  that  I  never  heard  of  before, 
fill  up  the  books    he  reads  and  writes.      I 
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peeped  into  one  of  his  books — ''The  Philosophy 
of  Knoivledge  of  First  Principles ,''  I  think  it 
was  called — with  sentences  as  long  as  your 
arm,  and  twenty  parentheses  in  each;  German, 
you  know ;  but  I  soon  gave  it  up.' 

'  How  does  Helen  get  along  with  him  V 

'  Excellently  well !  Remarkably  well  I  You 
know  she  is  very  adaptable,  and  she  makes 
believe  to  be  even  more  "  womanly,"  as  he 
calls  it,  than  she  is.  She  sits  at  his  feet, 
metaphorically,  and  pretends  to  know  nothing. 
They  were  talking  together  a  full  hour  last 
night,  apart  from  the  rest  of  us.' 

'  Indeed !  I  might  be  jealous  if  it  were 
another  sort  of  man.' 

'  Well,  my  dear  boy,  I  don't  think  she  fell 
in  love  with  you  for  your  superlative  wisdom 
or  enormous,  brains ;  I  confess,  if  one  may 
judge  of  her  taste  by  that ' 

'  You  are  a  bad,  sarcastic  girl.  But,  Harry, 
.   although  your  tongue  is  running  along  at  such 
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a  rate,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  you  look 
remarkably  weak  and  ill.' 

^  Do  I  ?    reaUy  V 

'  Truly;  worse  than  in  the  summer.  What's 
the  matter  with  you  ?  You  can  tell  me,  you 
know,  old  fellow.' 

^Yes,  dear  old  fellow.  But  I  don't  know 
that  there  is  really  anything  the  matter  with 
me.  1  have  suffered  a  good  deal  from  low 
spirits  for  some  weeks,  while  I  have  been 
alone  here.' 

^  Low  spirits  ?     Have  you  been  too  dull  V 

*  I  have  been  alone  a  great  deal.  However, 
I  am  making  up  for  it  now  you  are  all  here 
by  having  very  high  spirits,  and  I  shall  soon 
get  strong  and  stout  again.' 

'  You  will  have  to  take  a  tonic' 

'  I  will  take  your  company,  my  dear 
doctor.' 

I  spoke  the  last  words  rather  wearily ;  for 
in  truth  my  high  spirits  (and  they  had  been 
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high  for  the  last  week)  were  only  laid  on,  so 
to  speak,  over  an  incessant  ache  at  the  heart, 
of  which  I  never  lost  consciousness  for  a 
moment.  Only  those,  I  suppose,  can  com- 
prehend this  who  have,  like  me,  had  a  pain 
and  mental  torture  which  they  could  not  show 
to  the  world.  Depression  and  sadness  came 
down  upon  me  like  a  black  pall  whenever 
1  was  alone,  and  I  did  indeed  feel  strangely 
weary  of  life  in  general. 

When  we  reached  the  Castle,  the  dressing- 
bell  had  already  been  rung,  and  only  our  father 
came  out  of  the  library,  as  he  heard  the  open- 
ing hall-door,  to  greet  Willie.  So  it  came 
about  that  Willie  and  his  betrothed  met  in 
the  small  drawing-room,  in  the  midst  of  the 
whole  family. 

Helen  had  begged  that  her  engagement 
might  never  be  spoken  of  in  words,  although 
of  course  it  was  understood  all  round  that 
everybody  knew  of  it  as  a  fact.     My  father, 
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who  liked  Helen  (as  most  people  did),  called 
this  maidenly  modesty  ;  I,  irreverently, 
described  it  to  Helen  herself  as  tomfoolery 
and  affectation.  But  we  both  obliged  her  by 
never  distinctly  alluding  to  Willie  as  her 
lover,  although  persons  less  obtuse  to  all 
practical  things  of  daily  Hfe  than  Lynton  and 
his  professor  must  have  understood  the  truth 
the  very  first  day  of  living  in  the  midst  of 
the  family. 

It  was  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  not 
the  least  scene  or  the  remotest  sort  of  de- 
monstration passed  between  Willie  and  Helen 
when  they  met.  But  it  was  a  little  queer  to 
see  Mrs.  Manseargh  swoop  down  upon  Willie 
almost  upon  the  landing,  greeting  him  Avith 
effusion,  and  sticking  at  his  elbow  while  he 
shook  hands  with  his  brothers,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  the  professor ;  while  Helen  stood 
in  the  chimney-corner,  seeming  utterly  in- 
different to  his  entry,  and  looking  down  at 
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the  flames  with  apparently  complete  absorp- 
tion in  their  flicker  and  glare. 

And  it  was  amusing  to  see  how  carefully 
Mrs.  Manseargh  engineered  the  whole  even- 
ing, so  that  the  quiet  talk  in  a  comer,  for 
which  Willie  was  obviously  longing  and  seek- 
ing, was  quite  impossible.  I  noticed  it ;  and 
noticed  too  how  at  last  Willie's  rare  anger 
overcame  him,  and  buried  him  in  a  cloud  of 
frowns  and  a  frost  of  silence. 

'  She  does  indeed  think  lovers  should  be 
kept  on  short  allowance  of  spooning,'  I 
laughed  to  myself  in  my  own  room. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

I  HAVE  always  hated  breakfast  at  a  fixed 
time.  No  one  is  ever  ready  to  get  up  at  the 
very  same  instant  that  he  got  up  at  on  that 
day  week,  or  that  he  will  wish  to  get  up  at 
on  the  morrow.  Toothache  or  heartache  may 
keep  one  awake  all  night,  and  only  let  one 
drop  off  softly  to  slumber  as  the  morning 
dawns  ;  and  under  such  circumstances  is  not 
a  great  clanging  breakfast-bell  the  most  dis- 
tressing of  earthly  sounds  ?  Does  not  one 
man  shave  faster  than  another  1  And  shall 
you,  O  man,  condemn  your  brother  by  making 
him  eat  cold  eggs  '?  Does  not  one  woman  get 
her  back  hair  done  to  her  satisfaction  sooner 
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than  another  ?  And  shall  you,  0  woman, 
judge  your  sister  by  givhig  her  lukewarm 
tea  ?  Does  not  the  domestic  fow^l  retire  to 
roost  at  dusk,  and  does  not  pussy  watch  for 
the  mice  till  break  of  day  ?  Would  you  have 
both  of  them  get  up  to  breakfast  at  the  same 
tick  of  the  clock  ?  Liberty  over  breakfast, 
the  punctuality  of  a  martinet  over  dinner, 
dear  host  of  a  country  house,  believe  me,  is 
the  rule  of  right. 

My  father  had  the  regularity  of  clockwork  ; 
he  breakfasted  exactly  at  half  past  eight  every 
morning ;  and  I  made  a  practice  of  being 
there  also  to  pour  out  his  tea  for  him.  But 
the  others  in  the  house  came  down  when 
they  pleased. 

Helen  was  late,  appearing  generally  about 
ten,  and  usually  knocking  at  her  mother's 
door  to  bring  the  old  lady  down  with  her. 
Mrs.  Manseargh,  I  believe,  spent  about  an 
hour  over  her  rosary  each  morning  ;  either  her 
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dead  relatives,  for  whose  souls  she  prayed, 
had  been  tres  mauvais  sujets,  or  else  her  own 
sins  were  numerous. 

On  the  mornino'  followino-  Willie's  arrival 
at  home,  my  father  and  I  had  taken  breakfast 
together,  and  he  had  gone  out,  with  that 
slow  unelastic  walk  which  was  the  only 
alteration  in  him  that  I  perceived,  and  which 
was  very  apparent.  I  still  sat  at  the  table, 
when  Willie  came  in. 

Morning  greetings  past,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  breakfast  despatched,  Willie  said 
suddenly  : 

'  Harry,  do  you  know  that  the  master  looks 
very  ill  ?' 

'  Oh,  Wilhe,  don't  say  that !' ' 

'  But  I  do.  He  looks  as  different  as  pos- 
sible from  what  he  did  when  I  was  down  in 
the  summer.' 

'  Seriously  ill,  do  you  think  he  looks  ?  or 
only  a  little  worried  V 
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'Downright  broken,  I'm  sorry  to  say. 
How  long  has  he  Hved  in  the  Castle  without 
sleeping  anywhere  else  for  a  single  night,  I 
wonder  ?' 

'  Twenty  years,  I  dare  say,  or  more,'  I  re- 
plied. 

'He  wants  a  change,  I  expect,'  went  on 
the  young  doctor.  *We  must  try  and  per- 
suade him  to  run  off  to  London  for  a  stirring 
up,  as  soon  as  this  season  is  well  over,  and  the 
visitors  gone.' 

'  Oh  yes,  do,  Willie  !  Promise  me  to  talk 
to  him  about  his  health ;  and  make  him  see 
somebody  if  you  think  it  is  necessary,  won't 
you  V 

*  If  he'll  let  me ;  but'  he  was  always  a 
funny  old  buffer  in  that  way — shut  up  in  a 
shell,  and  can't  be  got  to  say  a  word  about 
himself 

'  Don't  talk  in  such  a  disrespectful  manner, 
3^ou  naughty  boy.    But  do  pray  speak  to  him 
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about  his  health.  I  should  never  forgive 
myself  if  he  had  an  illness — though  I  am 
not  really  in  fault.' 

*  What  are  you  talking  about  V  cried  Willie, 
pausing  with  open  eyes. 

'  Well,  now  I  have  mentioned  it,  I  suppose 
I  must  tell  you  some  more  ;  I  didn't  intend 
to  trouble  anybody  else,  but  ''  out  of  the  ful- 
ness of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  and  it 
will  be  a  comfort  to  me  that  you  should 
know  a  little  about  it.' 

'  What  is  it  ?  You  are  arousing  my  curi- 
osity powerfully.' 

'  Marshall  and  I  have  not  been  very  happy 
in  our  relations  with  each  other ;  and  our — 
what  am  1  to  call  it  1 — well,  our  unpleasant- 
nesses came  before  the  master,  and  I  am  afraid 
worried  him  a  good  deal.  I  certainly  have 
noticed  a  slight  failure  in  his  activity  since, 
but  I  had  no  idea  it  was  enough  to  strike 
anyone  else  seriously.     Of  course  you,  seeing 
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him  freshly,  notice  it  much  more  than  I  do, 
seeing  him  every  day.' 

*  What  was  the  matter  about  Marshall?' 

^  I  found  he  didn't  treat  his  wife  properly, 
and  told  the  master ;  and  then  the  Kev. 
Marshall  produced  a  counter  charge  of  levity 
of  behaviour  in  reference  to  one  person  against 
me.' 

^My  dear  Harry,  tell  me  some  more.' 

*  I  don't  want  to  go  into  details,  old  man. 
It  was  unpleasant  enough  while  it  lasted,  and 
you  mustn't  breathe  a  word  about  it  to  a 
creature,  mind,  especially  to  Marshall  or 
papa.' 

'  But  what  happened  ?' 

*  Marshall's  wife  denied  that  she  was  un- 
happy, and  father  did  not  believe  what 
Marshall  said  about  me.' 

I  was  purposely  making  light  of  the  matter. 
1  had  not  intended  telling  him  at  all,  but 
since  I  had  fallen  into  doing  so,  I  would  not 
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enter  into  the  details.  Willie,  therefore, 
thought  the  matter  was  smaller  than  it  was, 
and  that  my  supposing  that  it  had  affected 
my  father's  health  was  hyper- sensitiveness  on 
my  part. 

'  Oh,  well ;  then  it  was  only  a  storm-in-a- 
teacup  affair ;  father  can't  have  got  ill  over 
that,'  he  comforted  me ;  and  probably  he 
forgot  nearly  all  about  my  little  story  within 
a  week.  His  thoughts  went  off*  to  a  subject 
nearer  his  ow^n  heart. 

*  When  does  Helen  come  to  breakfast  V  he 
asked. 

*  Never  much  before  ten  ;  she  will  be  fully 
half-anhour  yet,'  I  was  replying;  when  to 
my  astonishment  the  door  opened,  and  that 
young  lady  came  in. 

'  Talk  of  an  ano'el,  and  vou  hear  the  rustle 
of  his  wings,'  quoted  I,  while  WiUie  jumped 
up,  and  fairly  rushed  at  his  fascinating  mis- 
tress.    *  Why,  Helen,  I  was  just  saying  that 
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you  would  not  be  down  for  a  long  time.    And 
where's  your  mother?' 

I  discreetly  kept  my  back  turned  while  I 
spoke,  but  I  was  aware  that  Helen  did  not 
repulse  her  lover's  greeting- warmth  this  morn- 
ing as  she  had  done  the  day  before. 

*  You  may  close  your  eyes, 

You  may  turn  your  back,  and  yet  be  wise 
In  the  sacred  and  beautiful  mysteries.' 

I  got  my  morning's  greeting  from  her,  and 
I  rang  the  bell  for  fresh  tea  and  muffins  ; 
then  I  became  aware  that  I  was  Mademoiselle 
de  Trop,  so  I  went.  Not  too  soon,  however, 
to  see  the  charming  eagerness  with  which  the 
infatuated  lover  beo^an  to  hover  around  her 
and  care  for  her  wants,  and  how  prettily  he^ 
was  being  smiled  at  in  return.  And  I 
went  away  thinking,  with  that  condescending 
amusement  with  which  people  who  are  not  in 
the  meshes  of  the  little  god  commonly  think 
of  those  who  are  there  entrapped  and  blinded, 
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that  it  was  evident  that  Helen  did  not  herself 
share  in  her  mother's  mania  for  keeping  a  de- 
clared lover  at  arm's  length. 

I  went  about  some  small  household  arrange- 
ment, and  it  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  I  went  downstairs  again.  I  entered 
the  library,  and  found  Lynton  and  his  taci- 
turn friend  seated  there  together.  Beyond 
the  *  Good-morning/  which  courtesy  re- 
quired, I  said  nothing  to  them  just  then, 
but  sat  myself  down  at  a  Davenport  in 
front  of  one  of  the  windows  to  write 
letters. 

I  had  not  been  there  long,  when  Lynton 
interrupted  my  thoughts  by  saying  some- 
thing in  harsh  German  to  his  friend — a  sen- 
tence which  had  one  word  in  it  that  com- 
pletely took  the  wind  out  of  my  sails.  I 
could  not  for  the  life  of  me  help  repeating  the 
strange  sound  to  my  inner  ear,  and  raising  my 
head  while  doing  so  I  saw  through  the  win- 
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dow   two   figures   pacing   down  one   of  the 
walks — Willie  and  Helen. 

*  Lynton,  have  you  had  any  breakfast?'  I 
asked  then,  as  I  should  have  asked  when 
I  first  went  in,  but  for  the  presence  of  the 
lovers  in  the  breakfast-room. 

*  Yes,  my  sister,'  replied  the  grave  dark 
man,  in  that  simple  way  which  he  had  of 
speaking  that  I  liked  to  hear.  *  We  have 
partaken  of  milk  foaming,  long  before  you 
arose.' 

'  And  before  the  sun  arose,  too,  that  must 
have  been,'  I  said;  'you  had  better  go  and 
have  something*  more  substantial  at  once. 
Come,  Professor  Heinim,  you  are  not  allowed 
to  starve  in  an  English  country  house.  Shut 
up  your  books,  and  go  to  a  sensible  breakf 
fast.' 

For  a  man  who  looked  half  starved,  the 
professor  had  a  wonderful  appreciation  of 
good   fare,   and   never   refused   on   his   ow^n 
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account  to  go  to  a  meal.  I  heard  a  closing 
of  books,  and  a  movement,  and  presently 
footsteps,  and  the  door  shut,  after  some 
German  colloquy.  Half  turning  my  head, 
as  one  naturally  does  even  when  one  expects 
not  to  see  anything,  I  found  that  Lynton  had 
not  left  the  room,  but  still  sat  at  the  table. 

^  Lynton,  you  really  ought  to  have  some 
more  breakfast  than  a  glass  of  new  milk,'  I 
said,  remonstrating. 

He  replied,  as  truthfully  and  simply  as  a 
little  child  might  have  done. 

'  I  will  go  presently.  I  would  be  there 
when  your  nice  friend  takes  her  breakfast, 
which  is  not  quite  yet.' 

{'  Goodness  gracious  !'  said  I,  softly.) 

'  She  has  had  her  breakfast  this  morning, 
at  all  events,'  1  answered  him ;  and  then, 
thoughts  having  rushed  through  my  mind 
rapidly,  I  saw  fit  to  add,  '  And  now  she  has 
gone- out  for  a  walk  wdth  Willie.' 
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He  replied  nothing,  and  his  face  was  abso- 
lutely unreadable.  It  was  nearly  covered 
with  hair,  to  begin  with ;  his  spectacles  far- 
ther concealed  it ;  and  it  had  a  habit  of  such 
immovable  placidity  that  nothing  could  be 
gleaned  from  it. 

'I  hope  yonder  stately  gentleman  is  not 
going  to  fancy  that  he  can  fall  in  love  with 
Helen,'  were  my  thoughts.  *  He  ought  to 
know,  if  so,  that  she  is  already  booked.  It 
isn't  very  probable,  certainly  ;  he  is  not  much 
like  a  man  who  falls  in  love  so  quickly  and 
recklessly.     But  he  ought  to  be  warned.' 

Whereupon  I  resolved  to  investigate  a 
little  further  into  this  matter,  and  to  convey 
the  truth  to  him  if  necessary. 

*  You  admire  Helen,'  I  said,  half-interro- 
gatively. 

*  Exceedingly,'  he  said,  without  delay  ;  'she 
is  my  ideal  of  a  woman.' 

'That  is  too  strong    to   be   dangerous,    I 
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believe/  I  soliloquised.     ^  He  only  means  that 
she  is  teachable/ 

'  You  love  her  most  dearly,  do  you  not  V 
he  asked. 

'  I  did  once — yes,  I  am  very  fond  of  her 
now.  I  can  always  get  on  with  her ;  her 
temperament  fits  in,  so  to  speak,  with  mine.' 

'  You  live  with  her  in  peace  and  pleasure  V 

'  With  pleasure — yes,  we  suit  one  another.* 

'  It  is  good.' 

'  Why  is  it  good,  pray  V 

The  sudden  question  did  not  discompose 
him,  and  his  answer  was  eminently  satis- 
factory. 

'Because  it  is  soul-gratifying  to  see  that 
women  can  love  one  another.' 

This  made  me  laugh,  and  he  demanded  to 
be  told  what  I  laughed  at.  I  told  him  that 
'soul-gratifying'  was  not  English,  and  that 
his  sentiment  was  absurd. 

'  I  should  like  Helen  in  very  much  the 
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same  way  if  I  were  a  man,  I  believe,'  I 
said. "         \ 

^As  the  father  and  brothers  do/  said 
he. 

Now  was  ray  time  to  give  my  warning,  in 
€ase  it  was  necessary,  without  actually  utter- 
ing the  secret  which  Helen  so  absurdly 
wished  kept. 

*  Oh  no  !  not  as  Willie  does.  His  liking 
for  Helen  is  quite  another  thing.' 

Now  I  put  to  any  reader  if  this  was  not 
what  the  betting  fraternity  would  call  *  the 
straight  tip  V  After  saying  so  much  I  was 
anxious  rather  to  leave  the  subject  than  to 
say  more.  Lynton  was  still  gravely  looking 
at  me  from  the  table ;  and  though  I  could 
read  nothing  on  that  countenance,  I  rejoiced 
only  that  I  had  so  cleverly,  as  I  thought,  told 
him  to  at  once  recognise  in  Helen  his  future 
sister-in-law. 

'Now  that  you  see  you  cannot  breakfast 
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with  her — WiUie  having   carried  her  oflp,'  I 
^dded,  '  will  you  not  go  and  get  your  own.' 

He  w^ent ;  and  I  had  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  peace.  But  I  was  destined  to  pass 
the  whole  household  in  review  that  morn- 
ing, it  seemed.  Mrs.  Manseargh  came  into 
that  room  where  she  so  seldom  showed  her 
face. 

'  Good  morning,  my  darling,'  w^as  her  greet- 
ing ;  and  she  hardly  gave  me  time  to  return 
it  (more  coldly),  before  she  inquired  after  her 
daughter. 

'  She  has  gone  out  for  a  walk  with  my 
brother,'  said  I,  seeing  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  say  so. 

'  With  Mr.  Lynton  ?'  asked  the  old  Irish- 
woman, eagerly. 

'  Of  course  not,'  I  replied  coldly.  '  With 
Willie,  to  whom  she  belongs.  And  I  can  tell 
you,  Mrs.  Manseargh,  it  is  just  as  well  that 
she  has,  for  I  could  see  he  was  anything  but 
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pleased  at  being  kept  so  far  away  from  her 
last  evening.' 

*  What  do  you  mean^  me  darling  ?  Sure 
ye  are  joking.' 

*No,  I  am  not,  although  perhaps  I  am 
interfering  in  what  I  had  better  leave  alone. 
Jealousy  is  an  excellent  passion  to  arouse 
when  you  want  to  bring  a  lover  up  to  the 
point  of  a  declaration,  I  dare  say ;  but  too 
much  coldness  to  an  accepted  lover  is  not 
always  wise,  and  although  Willie  is  the 
sweetest-tempered  fellow  in  the  world,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  the  devil  in  the  composition 
of  the  Abbotts  if  you  do  arouse  it,  I  assure 
you,  Mrs.  Manseargh.' 

'  What  have  I  been  doing  ?'  cried  Mrs. 
Manseargh,  with  a  whimper  in  her  voice. 

'  Oh,  nothing,  of  course.  Only  I  know 
Helen,  and  I  know  Willie— and  I  don't 
think  any  one  who  persuades  Helen  to 
coarsely    pretend    to    favour    another    man 
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against  her  lover,  whicli  she  would  never 
do  of  her  own  free  will — she  hates  scenes  and 
excitements — is  doing  a  kind  thing  by  her 
or  a  wise  or  kind  thing  by  him.' 

Now  all  this  was  what  I  had  been  thinking 
during  the  night,  but  I  had  not  had  the 
smallest  intention  of  saying  it.  I  know  I 
am  too  impulsive  for  a  diplomatist ;  but  yet 
I  had  a  sort  of  an  impression,  when  the  end 
of  that  morning  came,  that  I  had  been  acting 
as  wisely,  and  scheming  to  say  without 
^ayiiuj  as  well  as  it  would  be  possible  for 
any  statesman  to  do. 

'  You  know,'  I  continued,  '  that  a  course  of 
action  which  may  inflame  a  lover's  ardour  is 
often  not  that  which  will  bind  his  heart.' 

*  Ye  seem  to  know  a  great  deal  about 
lovers,  me  dear!'  said  Mrs.  Manseargh, 
unable,  even  with  her  sycophancy,  to  repress 
this  sneer. 

*  Please  come  across  and  let  me  see  about 
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your  breakfast/  said  I,  rising ;  '  yes,  I  think 
young  women  who  have  had  no  experience 
of  their  own  are  often  better  judges  in  love 
affairs  than  elderly  people  who  have  forgotten 
their  own  experience,  if  they  ever  had  any. 
Lynton,  please  ring  the  bell.  Mrs.  Man- 
seargh  takes  tea ;  it  is  no  use  offering  her 
some  of  your  coffee.' 

I  left  her  there  Avith  Lynton  to  take  care 
of  her. 

I  produced  small  apparent  effect  by  my 
warnings  to  Lynton  and  Mrs.  Man  seargh. 
Lynton  still  showed  pleasure  in  Helen's, 
company ;  Mrs.  Manseargh  still  manoeuvred 
to  secure  it  for  him,  and  to  keep  Willie  as  far 
away  from  her  daughter  as  possible.  Helen 
was  as  winning  in  her  manners  to  both  her 
betrothed  and  his  brother,  in  the  ways  which 
severally  suited  them,  as  possible. 

Willie,  I  suppose,  was  satisfied  by  her ; 
for  though  he  once  or  twice  during  the  next 
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week  complained  to  me  of  ^  the  old  lady's 
tricks/  yet  there  was  no  real  anger  visible. 
It  was,  of  course,  quite  impossible  for  Mrs. 
Manseargh  to  keep  them  apart  or  to  prevent 
them  having  private  interviews,  even  had 
she  been  foolish  enough  to  attempt  doing  so ; 
and  I  presume  Helen  made  up  for  her 
mother's  '  tricks '  by  being  specially  ingenious 
in  arranging  how  to  see  her  lover  alone,  and 
specially  tender  when  they  were  alone. 

In  the  drawing-room,  true  to  her  tactics, 
she  would  show  him  no  special  favour,  but 
was  as  ready  to  take  a  hand  with  the  master 
in  her  mother's  favourite  whist,  or  to  talk 
and  listen  to  Lynton,  or  even  to  play  chess 
with  the  old  professor,  or  flirt  with  the 
callow  youth  Charley,  as  she  was  to  fall  into 
a  tete-a-tete  with  Willie,  and  to  sing  duets 
with  me. 

So  in  riding,  and  driving,  and  walking, 
and  visiting,  and  looking  in  at  the  school. 
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and  glancing  at  the  farm  stock,  and  prac- 
tising, and  reading,  and  fancy  needlework 
doing,  and  sketching,  the  days  before  Christ- 
mas rapidly  sped  by.  Quiet  enjoyment 
marked  them,  and  that  alone.  It  was  a  long 
time  since  I  had  been  so  happy.  Only  my 
father's  health  gave  me  some  trouble;  but 
although  I  watched  him  closely  and  took 
every  care  of  him,  I  could  not  see  that  he 
looked  seriously  unwell,  and  I  had  not  the 
least  actual  fear  for  him.  Marshall  was 
occupied  with  the  charities,  and  other  special 
parish  work  of  the  time  of  year,  and  did  not 
come  to  the  Castle  much.  Altogether  the 
festive  season  was  as  warmly  lit  with 
pleasure  for  me  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
my  health  and  spirits  rapidly  improved 
together. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

Alas  !  the  calm  which  hovered  over  me  and 
^ave  me  so  bhssful  a  rest  during  those  days 
immediately  preceding  Christmas  was  soon 
dispelled.  Rough  winds  came  again,  and 
storms  were  once  more  to  be  encountered, 
w^hich  did  not  cease  until  the  barque  was 
almost  shattered  in  their  violence. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve.  Helen  and  I  had 
been  down  to  the  schoolroom  in  the  village 
to  help  the  schoolmistress  dress  a  Christmas- 
tree,  to  which  the  children  were  to  be 
admitted  on  Boxing-day.  We  had  walked 
up  to  the  Castle  again  through  the  keen 
frosty  air,  and  we  arrived  there  in  a  glow  of 
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health,  vigour  and  merriment.  Even  as  I 
opened  the  side-door  to  enter  I  was  uttering^ 
some  lively  remark. 

*  Oh,  if  you  please,  miss !'  cried  one  of 
the  maids,  running  out  of  the  kitchen,  and 
along  the  little  passage  which  led  from  it  to 
the  small  back  hall  which  we  had  entered. 
'  Oh,  if  you  please,  miss !'  and  then  she 
stopped^  and  began  to  sob  into  her 
apron. 

'  Well,  what's  the  matter  V  I  demanded. 

'  Oh,  please,  miss — the  housekeeper  wants 
to  tell  you.' 

She  gave  place  to  poor  old  Mrs.  Stilling- 
fleet,  who  hearing  my  voice,  tottered  along 
supporting  herself  by  the  wall. 

'  My  dear  old  creature,  what  is  it?'  I  asked^ 
for  the  weakness  and  asritation  of  the  as^ed 
and  faithful  servant  were  very  apparent. 

'  Oh,  dearie,  dearie!'  she  said,  and  with  all 
her  brave  effort  her  old  voice  was  broken. 
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'  Won't  you  come  and  sit  down  while  I  tell 
you  f 

'  No,  no,  no  1'  I  cried.  '  You  are  frightening^ 
me  !     Tell  me  instantly  !     Is  it  my  father  V 

I  dimly  think  I  was  conscious  of  Helen 
j)utting  her  arm  around  me  in  the  moment's 
pause. 

'  Oh,  dearie  me,  yes  !'  burst  forth  the  old 
housekeeper. 

'  What  has  happened  '?     Quick  !' 

*He  has  had  a  fall/  sobbed  the  younger 
servant. 

*  Where  V 

'  Down  those  dreadful  stairs/ — indicating 
the  stars  leading  down  into  the  hall. 

'  Where  is  he  ?  Is  he  much  hurt  V 
Helen  had  exclaimed  with  horror,  but  I 
had  no  time  to  do  so. 

*  He's  in  his  own  room,  miss.' 

I  Avaited  to  hear ;  I  went  calmly,  though 
rapidly  up  the  stairs.     I  did  not  stop  to  knock 
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at  the  door  of  his  room ;  some  one  else  miofht 
want  to  'prepare'  me,  and  I  wished  only  to 
reach  his  side. 

The  room  was  darkened;  the  village 
doctor  was  there,  and  Lynton  and  his  pro- 
fessor. The  grave  stern  elder  son  was  agitated 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  I  suspect,  for  I  noticed 
at  a  glance  that  his  eyes  were  shut,  and  that 
he  grasped  the  hand  of  his  friend.  The  cook 
was  there ;  she  had  suddenly  developed  calm- 
ness, and  ability  to  keep  from  sobs  in  a  crisis, 
and  so  the  doctor  had  turned  out  the  other 
fluttering  crying  woman,  and  kept  her  for  his 
aide.  Willie  was  not  there ;  servants  had 
been  at  once  despatched  to  look  for  both  of 
us,  but  had  not  found  either. 

And  the  dear  patient  himself  lay  insensible 
still  upon  the  bed.  His  eyes  were  wide  open, 
his  teeth  clenched,  his  face  a  purple  colour — 
totally  different  from  its  usual  hue.  His 
brow  was  tied  round  with  a  white  handker- 
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chief,  which,  bore  stains  of  blood  upon  it.  It 
was  a  sad  sight  enough,  and  a  shocking  one  ; 
and  a  murmur  of  pity  escaped  my  Hps,  a 
sudden  gasping  sigh,  but  nothing  more. 

Why,  0  foolish  men  !  do  you  teach  your 
women  that  they  should  shriek  and  faint  at 
such  moments  of  terror  ?  It  is  not  their 
nature  ;  it  is  your  education  in  what  is 
proper,  and  feeling,  and  delicate.  There  is,  I 
verily  believe,  a  fund  of  nervous  power  in 
every  woman  which  gives  her  often  courage, 
strength  of  endurance,  and  calmness,  beyond 
what  a  man  of  equally  average  nature  can 
display.  I  know  that  my  coolness  in  peril 
has  been  displayed  mainly  because  I  have 
always  judged  for  myself  what  it  was  right 
for  me  to  do,  and  not  allowed  others  to  im- 
press upon  me  conventional  beliefs. 

I  went  round  to  the  doctor's  side,  and  he 
recoo^nised  me.  The  orood  little  man  told  me 
I  had  better  go  away.     I   shook  my  head. 
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He,  to  induce  me  to  go,  told  me  that  he  was 
about  to  bleed  my  father.  I  replied  that  I 
would  assist  him.  Then  he  wisely  concluded 
that  he  had  better  get  on  with  his  business. 

Doubtless  he  set  me  down  as  a  very  un- 
feeling daughter  ;  but  if  I  had  been  a  son, 
my  conduct  would  have  appeared  to  him  of 
the  exactly  correct  type.  Do  you  not  train 
your  women  to  weakness  1 

So  I  stood  there,  giving  what  aid  was 
needed,  till  the  arm  was  bared,  and  tied  and 
cut.  With  the  cut,  consciousness  came  back 
to  my  father.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  pain 
of  the  cut  was  often  the  stimulus  to  the  brain 
which  induced  consciousness,  and  that  the 
after  loss  was  so  much  waste. 

I  saw  the  eyes  move  with  intelligence,  and 
bent  and  kissed  the  purple  cheek. 

'  Don't  speak,  darling,'  I  said  softly. 
"*  There  is  nothing  wrong,  only  you  have 
had   a  little  fall  and  hurt  your  head,    and 
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Doctor  Cross  is  taking  a  little  blood  from 
jour  arm.     Shut  your  dear  eyes,  if  you  can.' 

He  could,  and  did.  to  mv  o^reat  relief ; 
then  he  opened  his  hand  and  I  put  mine  in 
it,  as  I  guessed  he  wished.  The  good  little 
doctor  nodded  his  approval  at  me,  and  so  I 
stood  till  the  operation  was  completed. 

'  Now,  my  dear  sir,'  the  doctor  said  at 
last,  ^  now  you  w411  do  for  the  present.  You 
must  keep  perfectly  still  and  quiet,  and  not 
say  a  word.  Go  to  sleep  if  you  can.  Hush  ! 
Do  not  try  to  speak.' 

But  for  all  that,  as  I  gently  withdrew  my 
liand,  the  dear  master  wiiispered  faintly, 
'  Bless  you,  my  daughter^  you  have  helped 
me,'  before  I  could  stop  him  by  a  kiss  upon 
his  feeble  lips. 

So  the  worst  was  over  before  Willie  came 
— the  small  operation  was  performed,  and 
the  patient  lay  in  a  heavy,  though  calm 
sleep. 
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The  little  doctor  had  examined  everybody 
in  the  house  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  the  fall  had  been  a  mere  stumble, 
and  the  subsequent  insensibility  the  result  of 
the  blow  of  the  head  upon  the  hard  stone 
stair,  or  whether  there  was  some  serious 
disease  to  reckon  with.  Information  upon 
this  point  was  very  scant.  The  servants 
knew  only  that  they  heard  a  fall,  and 
hurrying  to  discover  the  cause,  found  their 
master  lying  senseless  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  with  his  brow  bleeding  and  his  face 
suffused  and  altered.  Lynton  had  been 
drawn  to  the  spot  by  the  hysterical  cries  of 
Mrs.  Manseargh  and  some  of  the  women- 
servants.  I  said  that  my  father  had  seemed 
somewhat  unwell  for  the  past  two  or  three 
months,  but  this  could  throw  no  real  light 
on  the  matter. 

He  slept  long,  and  awoke,  to  all  ajD- 
pearance,   nearly   well.       His   face   had   re- 
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sumed  his  natural  colour,  and  his  voice  was 
clear.  Doctor  Cross  ventured  upon  asking 
him  two  or  three  questions,  but  only  elicited 
from  him  that  he  had  not  the  least  knowledge 
of  his  own  accident,  remembering  nothing 
from  the  time  when  he  was  descending  the 
stairs  until  he  found  himself  lying  upon  his 
bed,  with  his  head  bandaged  and  the  sur- 
geon's lancet  at  his  arm. 

The  old  doctor  would,  therefore,  commit 
himself  to  no  opinion,  and  contented  himself 
with  ordering  complete  quiet  in  his  patient's 
room. 

Willie  knew,  medical  etiquette  too  weU  to 
obtrude  his  own  young  opinion  upon  even  this 
countrified  and  old  confrere.  But  good  Doctor 
Cross,  though  the  kindest  of  old  men,  and 
skilful  in  his  own  way,  was  nearly  seventy 
years  of  age,  had  long  retired  from  all  but 
his  most  aristocratic  practice,  and  was  neither 
so  sharp  at  diagnosis  nor  so  certain  in  prac- 
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tice  as  might  be  wished  by  those  whose 
nearest  and  dearest  lay  in  danger.  He  made 
no  objection  when  Willie  proposed  sending 
to  London  for  a  consultation,  and  so  in  a  few 
hours  a  telegram  was  speeding  to  London, 
from  William  Abbott  at  Apsleigh  to  Doctor 
Abbott  at  Mount  Street. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

It  was  the  sixth  day  after  Christmas — the 
seventh  from  my  father's  accident — when 
Lynton,  Helen,  and  I  found  ourselves  in  my 
father's  dressing-room,  with  the  dear  patient 
sitting  in  a  large  arm-chair  beside  the  fire. 

Dr.  Abbott  had  instantly  answered  the 
summons  sent  him  on  Christmas-eve,  arrivino- 
that  very  same  evening,  in  company  with  one 
of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  the  metro- 
polis. Early  on  Christmas-day,  the  four 
professors  of  the  healing  art — counting  in 
Willie,  of  course — had  held  solemn  conclave 
around  the  bed,  and  still  more  solemn  con- 
sultation   downstairs    in    the   library.       The 
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great  surgeon  was  very  non-committal.     He 
was  prepared,  it  appeared,  to  say  definitely 
that  there  was  no  fracture  or  other  external 
injury  of  the  skull;  but  as  to  the  interior  of 
the  cranium,  his  opinions  were  very  cautiously 
expressed ;  he  was  quite  clear,  however,  that 
Mr.  Abbott  should  be  kept  in  perfect  quiet- 
ness, and  that  this  was  all  that  could  just 
then  be  done.     The  great  surgeon  after  this 
departed  to  eat  his  Christmas  dinner  in  his 
own  house.     My  uncle  Henry  kindly  stayed 
over    Christmas- day  and  the  next  day ;  then 
his  own  imperative  medical  duties  took  him 
back  to  town ;  he  also  being  sure  that  the 
patient  should  be  kept  in  perfect  quietness, 
and  that  this  was  all  that  could  then  be  done. 
Doctor  Cross  was   sure   tliat  quietness  was 
imperatively  necessary ;  and  the  youngest  of 
the  four  authorities  solemnly  agreed. 

So  for  five  days  the  order  had  been  observed. 
The  room  had  been  kept  in  a  dim  religious 
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light.  Only  the  nurse  whom  the  doctor  had 
brought  with  him  was  in  the  room  constantly. 
When  I  was  there  I  sat  silent  and  mute,  and 
the  master  was  not  allowed  to  speak. 

On  the  sixth  day,  my  father,  after  this  long, 
patient  endurance,  had  rebelled  decidedly. 
When  Doctor  Cross  arrived  in  the  morning, 
he  found  his  patient  in  a  state  of  calm  but 
irreducible  mutiny.  The  master  of  A^psland 
declared  himself  perfectly  w^ell,  certain  that 
his  only  illness  had  arisen  from  loss  of  blood, 
and  resolved  upon  having  the  blinds  up,  the 
nurse  out  of  the  room,  the  newspapers  to 
read,  and  his  children  to  talk  to  him. 

'  But,  my  dear  sir,'  remonstrated  the  old 
practitioner,  '  you  may  do  yourself  great 
injury  by  exciting  the  brain ' 

'  Nonsense,  Cross,'  said  his  patient,  'don't 
you  see  that  my  brain  is  far  more  taxed  by 
being  left  to  prey  upon  itself  than  it  will  be 
by  being  amused  and  diverted  with  news  and 
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light  talk.  I  am  not  medical,  but  that  is 
common-sense,  my  dear  sir.' , 

The  old  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but 
said  no  more,  contenting  himself  with  im- 
pressing upon  me  the  necessity  for  keeping 
the  sick  room  quite  free  from  excitement. 

Willie,  too,  undertook  to  remonstrate  with 
his  father,  but  fared  no  better. 

*My  boy,  when  you  are  older  and  have 
more  memories  in  your  head,  you  will  learn 
that  nothing  is  more  exhausting  to  the  nerves 
than  thinking.  I  have  had  three  days  of  it, 
being  quite  well,  you  know,  all  that  time,  and 
I  am  weary  with  it.' 

The  first  day  of  this  new  system  had  passed 
over  satisfactorily,  and  this  second  day  we 
could  not  but  confess  that  he  seemed  better. 
Doctor  Cross  made  no  more  remonstrances ; 
and  when  the  master  declared  his  intention 
of  sitting  up  for  an  hour,  nobody  opposed 
him. 
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*  New  Year's  eve/  says  my  father  ;  *  I  am 
afraid  this  untimely  illness  of  mine  has  dis- 
arranged the  seasonable  festivities/ 

'No,  dear,  not  much,'  I  reply,  from  my 
low  seat  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire- 
place, where  I  am  pretending  to  be  very  busy 
over  a  piece  of  point-lace.  '  Everything  was 
so  far  settled  that  it  was  not  possible  to  put 
it  off.  The  servants  couldn't  have  their  ball 
on  Boxing-day,  of  course ;  but  I  don't  think 
any  of  the  charities  were  omitted,  and  the 
children  had  their  tree  in  the  school-room.' 

^  Ah,  the  servants  must  have  their  festival 
in  a  few  days,'  says  the  kind  master. 

'  Yes,  as  soon  as  you  are  about  again,'  I 
reply,  only  too  glad  to  hear  him  speak  so 
hopefully. 

'  They  will  not  want  any  ball  when  they 
get  their  master  quite  well,'  puts  in  Helen, 
who  usually  manages  to  say  something  grati- 
fying to  her  hearers.      '  It  was  almost  worth 
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while  to  be  ill,  I  should  think,  to  find  oneV 
self  so  beloved  and  respected  by  high  and 
low.' 

'  Yes,'  I  admit,  '  there  have  been  a  horde 
of  callers  every  day,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  good  feeling  displayed.  All  the  same, 
sir,  T  don't  want  you  to  tumble  downstairs 
any  more  for  the  sake  of  showing  how  many 
people  love  you.' 

'  I  have  no  intention  of  throwing  myself 
down,  my  dear,  although  it  has  shown  me 
this  time  what  a  good,  brave,  and  kind 
daughter  I  have.' 

'  Oh,  sir.' 

The  words  send  a  glow  of  pleasure  and 
gratitude  to  my  heart,  which  has  been  wrung 
constantly  through  these  gloomy  days  of 
sickness  with  a  half  dread  that  I  must  in 
some  sort  charge  myself  with  having  helped 
to  cause  my  father's  illness. 

'  It  has  been  anything  but  pleasant  for  me 
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to  be  shut  up  indoors  so  long/  goes  on  my 
father,  after  one  of  his  rare,  fond  smiles  at 
me,  'seeinof  that  I  am  used  to  outdoor 
activity,  and  not  to  a  sedentary  hfe  Hke 
Lynton  there.' 

Lynton,  as  usual,  has  a  book  in  his  hand, 
and  is  sitting  close  to  the  window  to  get 
plenty  of  light  for  his  over- tasked  sight.  He 
looks  up  as  he  hears  his  name. 

'  By  the  way,  Lynton,'  says  my  father,  ^  I 
want  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
having  you  here  to  do  and  say  something 
that  should  take  place  before  you.' 

Lynton  lays  down  his  book,  and  looks  all 
sober  attention.  Helen  and  I  drop  our  work 
in  our  laps,  surprised. 

'  Harry,  go  bring  me  my  keys — the  small 
ring  with  my  name  engraved  upon  it.' 

I  go  into  the  next  room  and  bring  the  keys 
from  the  drawer  of  his  dressing-table,  where 
I  had  myself  locked  up  all  the  valuables  and 
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papers  which  had  been  on  his  person  when 
he  fell 

He  selects  one  of  the  keys,  and  further  in- 
structed me  to  open  a  particular  drawer  of 
his  wardrobe  with  it,  and  to  find  yet  another 
key,  attached  to  a  piece  of  pink  tape. 

I  go,  and  find  the  key  in  due  course, 
though  much  mystified  by  all  this  prepara- 
tion ;  and  Helen  looks  on  with  more  interest 
than  she  is  accustomed  to  display. 

^  Now,  Harry,'  says  the  master,  *  with  this 
key '  (meaning  the  one  attached  to  the  tape) 
'you  can  open  my  strong  box.  Do  so — it 
has  three  several  locks,  but  the  one  key  un- 
does all — and  bring  out  of  it  to  me  a  carved 
wooden  casket  which  you  will  find  in  the 
left  hand  compartment.' 

*  Dear  father,  do  you  think  you  ought  to 
do  any  sort  of  business  to-day  V  I  ask,  being 
still  very  anxious  about  him. 

*  This  is  hardly  business;  it  is  more  amuse- 
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ment,  as  you  will  see.  Yes,  I  wish  to  do 
this  to-day.' 

I  shake  my  head,  but  go  to  the  strong 
box,  which  is  a  large  iron  coiFer,  screwed  into 
the  floor  against  the  head  of  my  father's  bed. 
The  key  has  a  very  complicated  arrangement 
of  wards,  and  three  locks  guard  the  lid. 
With  some  difficulty,  I  unturn  the  first  one 
and  then  another,  and  finally  the  third.  But 
the  lid  is  very  heavy. 

*  Lynton,'  I  call,  true  to  my  policy  of 
teaching  that  grave  personage  obedience  to 
sisterly  desires,  '  come  here  and  lift  this  lid 
for  me.' 

Lynton  dutifully  comes ;  we  find  the  casket, 
and  I  carry  it  off  to  my  father,  leaving  Lynton 
to  reclose  the  lid. 

^  Let  us  have  the  small  table  from  the  bed- 
side,' says  my  father ;  '  but  don't  call  a 
servant.' 

So  I  transfer  the  request  to  Lynton  as  I 
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take  the  key  from  him ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  Table,  which  is  simply  a  Sutherland, 
brought  up  from  one  of  the  drawing-rooms, 
stands  before  my  father,  with  the  casket 
upon  it. 

Helen  and  I  stand  beside  it ;  Lynton  be- 
side his  father's  chair.  The  master  selects 
the  proper  key  upon  his  bunch,  puts  it  in  the 
lock,  and  is  just  about  to  turn  it  when  an  in- 
terruption comes. 

A  sharp  tap,  the  door  opens,  and  Willie 
comes  in,  followed  by  the  Keverend  Marshall. 
We  must  restrain  our  impatience  for  a  little 
while. 

Marshall  comes  close  to  his  father,  and, 
pretending  to  speak  in  a  low  tone  but  taking, 
good  care  that  I  shall  hear,  he  says  thus : 

^  I  have  good  news,  sir.  My  wife  has  this 
morning  presented  me  with  my  first  son.' 

^  Oh,  indeed  !'  says  the  master. 

There  is  a  moment's  silence.     Willie  and 
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Helen  are  occupied  in  greeting  one  another, 
but  Lynton  has  heard  the  news  as  well  as  I, 
and  we  all,  I  am  sure,  think  one  thing : 
namely,  that  if  Lynton  has  no  children,  this 
newly-born  baby  is  the  future  master  of 
Apsland.  There  is  that  peculiar  conscious 
silence  for  an  instant  which  shows  that  the 
same  reflection  is  forced  upon  each  mind,  and 
that  yet  no  one  will  give  it  utterance  in 
words.  Then  my  father,  as  always,  says 
what  is  right : 

'  I  hope  your  wife  and  child  are  both  doing 
well  V 

'  Both,  thank  you.' 

'  I  should  come  and  see  her,'  says  Lynton, 
naively. 

^Certainly,'  replies  Marshall, unhesitatingly , 
^  when  she  becomes  well  enough,  some  time 
hence,  perhaps.' 

I  say  nothing,  of  course ;  never  a  word 
addressed  to  Marshall  passes  my  lips,  except 
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from  absolute  necessity ;  but  I  shudder  in- 
wardly, as  I  have  done  before,  when  I  have 
recalled  the  announcement  made  by  Marshall 
that  this  birth  was  expected.  To  me,  stand- 
ing afar  off  from  the  mysteries  of  marriage, 
thinking  of  that  relationship  with  the  vague, 
speculative  tenderness  with  which  a  pure- 
minded  girl  does  think  of  it,  the  idea  of  the 
woman  whom  this  man  tortured  and  insulted 
and  despised  again  becoming  the  mother  of  a 
child  of  his,  had  had  a  horror  of  repulsion, 
and  was  as  a  sickening  disgust  from  which  my 
mind  recoiled. 

All  this  passes  so  quickly  that  Willie  and 
Helen  do  not  find  the  time  too  long  for  their 
greetings,  although  it  is  only  two  hours  since 
they  parted,  after  luncheon. 

Now  WilHe  notices  the  Sutherland  table 
and  the  strange  carved  box  upon  it,  and  asks, 
'  What  have  you  got  there,  Harry  V 

My  father  answers  :    *  You  shall  see,*  and 
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he  lays  his  hand  again  upon  the  key.  ^  It  is, 
perhaps,  just  sls  well  that  you  others  should 
be  here,  although  Lynton  and  Harry  are  the 
only  two  absolutely  wanted.  I  have  intended 
to  do  this  for  some  time.' 

With  these  words,  the  lid  at  last  opens. 
There  is  room  for  us  all  to  stand  around  the 
table,  and  we  naturally  all  at  once  look  into 
the  casket,  directly  it  is  opened.  A  shallow 
tray  full  of  jewellery  is  disclosed,  as  the  first 
layer  of  the  contents  of  the  box. 

None  of  us  speak ;  my  father  is  evidently 
sternly  fighting  down  some  emotion,  which 
his  usual  reserve  forbids  him  to  exhibit.  At 
last  he  is  able  to  speak  again.  He  addresses 
me  by  name : 

'  My  daughter,  this  was  your  mother's  own 
personal  jewellery.  Her  wedding  presents, 
all  that  which  I  gave  her;  her  mother's  gifts 
to  her — in  fact,  all  that  was  hers  except  the 
family  heirlooms,    all   is   here.     The   family 
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diamonds,  and  other  stones  are,  of  course,  at 
the  bankers ;  but  what  is  here  is,  probably, 
nearly  as  valuable  in  money  as  what  is  there.' 

He  lifts  out  the  top  tray,  and  a  second  one 
appears,  also  full  of  loose  trinkets.  That  re- 
moved, in  the  bowels  of  the  casket  are  seen  a 
number  of  small  boxes  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes, 

*  This  is  a  very  unusual  display  for  a  private 
gentleman's  wife,'  says  my  father  presently, 
'  but  your  mother  was,  as  you  know,  an  only 
child,  and  her  parents,  unable  to  leave  her 
their  family  jewels,  which  were  entailed  as 
heirlooms,  gave  her  from  their  own  resources 
a  great  deal.  She  was  fond  of  it,  and  I 
bought  her  much  myself;  and  her  wedding- 
presents  were  largely  composed  of  personal 
ornaments.' 

Helen  is  the  first  to  conquer  the  feeling  of 
solemnity  which  keeps  silent  the  children  of 
her  to  whom  all  this  belonged. 
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^  Did  she  go  out  much,  Mr.  Abbott  V  she 
asks. 

*  She  went  to  London  every  season,  my 
dear,  although  going  to  London  was  a  more 
difficult  proceeding  then  than  it  is  now ;  and 
this  old  Castle  saw  more  gaiety  in  our  youth 
together  than  it  will  again — at  least,  while  I 
remain  on  the  earth/ 

Silence  again  for  a  moment ;  then  the 
master  addresses  himself  more  particularly  to 
Lynton,  his  eldest  son,  his  successor. 

^The  whole  of  this,  of  course,  is  at  my 
disposal ;  and  my  intention  is  to  give  a  small 
portion  of  it  to  Henrietta.  I  meant  to  put  it 
off  till  next  year,  till  her  coming  of  age  ;  but 
I  begin  to  think  I  had  better  not  delay. 
The  bulk  of  it  shall  be  left  for  the  mistress  of 
the  Castle,  when  you  provide  it  with  one, 
Lynton;  but  that  which  I  have  selected 
some  time  ago  I  shall  now  give  to  Harry,  in 
the  presence  of  you  all,  as  a  New  Year's  gift 
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from  her  father,  and  in  memory  of  that  dear 
dead  saint,  her  mother.' 

Tears  are  faUing  from  my  eyes  now,  and 
as  I  take  the  package  which  he  has  drawn 
from  the  casket  and  holds  out  to  me,  I  can 
say  no  word,  only  kneel  down  beside  him  and 
kiss  the  hand  which  gives  the  gift,  bathing  it 
with  tears.  Lynton  drops  tears  as  undis- 
guisedly  as  myself;  they  roll  down  from 
under  his  spectacles  and  fall  on  his  beard. 
Willie  winks  and  sniffs,  but  is  not  manly 
enough,  dear  boy,  to  follow  Lynton's  example. 
Marshall  and  Helen  are  the  rocks  yet  un- 
touched by  the  magic  rods,  but  neither  of 
them  is  willing  to  confess  it. 

At  last  we  all  recover  ourselves ;  I,  at  all 
events,  being  hastened  in  doing  so  by  the 
remembrance  that  this  excitement  may  be 
injurious  to  my  father.  I  try  to  speak  joy- 
fully; and,  indeed,  however  aifecting  the 
circumstances,  a  girl  who  has  just  received  a 
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present  of  ornaments,  and  who  holds  the 
bright  glittering  stones  in  her  hand  still  un- 
seen, has  an  assistance  from  curiosity  and 
pleasure  in  drying  her  tears.  So  I  thank  my 
father,  and  ask  him  may  I  look  at  them  at 
once  ? 

Marshall  takes  himself  off  while  I  am 
untying  the  string  which  holds  my  wash- 
leather  parcel  together,  declaring  himself 
anxious  to  return  to  his  dear  wife ;  and  the 
miserable  hypocrite  goes. 

Within  my  parcel  I  find  a  pair  of  superb 
diamond  ear-rings,  and  a  diamond  pendant 
hung  upon  a  thick  old-fashioned  gold  chain  ; 
and  three  rings ;  a  diamond  cluster,  old 
fashioned  of  setting,  but  of  large  and  fine 
stones  ;  a  torquoise,  and  lastly  my  mother's 
wedding-ring.  Oh,  sacred  relic;  through  how 
much  you  bore  me  up ;  of  how  much  worth 
you  were  to  me  ! 

'  The  diamonds  were  my  wedding-present 
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to  your  mother,  my  daughter,'  says  my  father; 
*  the  turquoise  was  her  betrothed  ring ;  and 
the  other,  as  you  see,  the  ring  with  which  I 
wedded  her.  I  give  them  to  you  rather  as 
rehcs  than  as  ornaments,  though  I  shall  like 
to  think  you  will  wear  them.' 

'  Indeed,  I  will,'  T  cry ;  and  Helen  adds, 
'  Of  course  ;  they  are  splendid.' 

Then,  as  earnest  of  this,  I  put  the  earrings 
in  my  ears,  and  the  pendant  about  my  neck, 
and  my  father  smiles,  well  pleased  to  see  the 
shining  stones  again  glittering  upon  a  woman 
dear  to  him. 

We  look  inquisitively  at  the  still  open 
casket,  and  my  father  invites  us  to  inspect  its 
contents.  No  need  for  second  asking !  I 
carefully  do  up  my  treasures,  and  commit 
them  to  his  care  for  a  little  while ;  and  then 
we  proceed  to  look  methodically  through  the 
quantity  of  jewellery  in  the  casket.  There 
are  jet,  and  silver,  and  filagree,  and  curious 
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Avoods  and  shells,  and  other  baubles,  in  the 
u]3per  trays.  Willie  insists  upon  seeing  us 
dressed  in  these,  and,  nothing  loth,  Helen 
and  I  ornament  ourselves  with  first  one  and 
then  another  of  the  pretty  toys,  surveying 
ourselves  with  amusement  in  the  lono^  o^ass 
in  the  dressing-room  wardrobe  door. 

But  when  we  get  to  the  leathern  cases  in 
the  bottom  of  the  casket,  we  grow  more  serious, 
for  these  are  truly  precious  stones  ;  rubies, 
and  emeralds,  and  diamonds  set  in  fine  gold. 
One  magnificent  parure  of  diamonds  and 
sapphires  almost  takes  one's  breath  away. 

'  Thirteen  bracelets  !'  exclaims  Helen,  as 
the  boxes  are  being  restored  to  their  places. 
^  And  will  the  future  Mrs.  Lynton  really 
have  all  this,  and  more,  Mr.  Abbott  V 

'  All  this,  and  more,'  repeats  my  father. 
*  And  I  hope  you  will  see  her  in  them,  my 
dear.     Do  you  hear,  Lynton  V 

Lynton  bends  his  head  gravely. 
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'  You  must  try  and  persuade  Lynton  to 
marry/  says  my  father,  lightly  ;  and  then,  as 
Lynton  makes  no  remark,  passes  from  the 
subject.  Only  he  adds,  presently,  as  though 
in  explanation  of  his  freedom  of  speech  to 
her — 

'  Of  course,  my  dear,  I  should  not  have 
brought  you  into  this  family  conclave  if  I 
did  not  already  seem  to  see  one  of  my  family 
in  you,  and  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
you  will  be  my  daughter  by  marriage — a  day 
I  hope  to  live  to  see.' 

'  Oh,  dear  Mr.  Abbott/  says  Helen, 
flushing  in  her  pretty  way,  and  giving  him 
one  of  her  sweeping  looks,  '  indeed,  I  thank 
you  for  saying  that  as  much  as  for  your 
kindness  in  letting  me  be  here  at  so  in- 
teresting a  moment.' 

Lynton  is  looking  with  all  his  eyes  and 
listening  with  all  his  ears ;  and  I  say  to 
myself  that  now,  at  all  events,  he  can't  help 
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understanding  the  true  state  of  affairs  with 
regard    to    Helen ;    and    I    am   very    much 
reUeved    to     think     that    he    does    under 
stand. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

We  went  down  to  dinner  after  the  replacing 
of  the  old  jewel-casket  in  its  rest  in  my 
father's  strong  box  ;  and  it  was  nearly  ten 
o'clock  before  I  saw  my  father  again.  He 
sent  to  summon  me  then,  as  I  had  got  him 
to  promise  to  do  each  night  when  he  was 
ready  to  go  to  sleep,  to  give  him  a  good- 
night kiss. 

I  went  up  to  him,  and  found  him  in  bed ; 
he  seemed  well ;  brighter  and  better  for  his 
day's  exertions. 

His  manner  was  peculiarly  affectionate 
and  tender  to  me.     I  sat  beside  him  for  not 
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lono'er  than  ten  minutes  :  and  then  I  bent 
over  him  to  kiss  him.  I  had  been  thanking 
him  again  for  his  beautiful  New  Year's  gift 
to  me. 

^  My  darhng  child/  he  said  fondly,  as  I 
leant  over  him,  '  you  have  deserved  every 
little  pleasure  that  I  could  give  you  ;  you 
have  indeed  been  a  comforter  to  me  in  this 
illness.  God  bless  you  and  keep  you  ;  may 
you  be  happy  in  this  year  that  is  just  upon 
us,  and  for  many  another  after.' 

Then  he  kissed  me,  and  I  returned  his 
embrace  with  warmth  and  fervour ;  and  I 
saw  his  bedroom  gas  turned  down,  and  went 
back  to  the  drawing-room  happy  with  his 
w^ords  of  love. 

I  had  just  then  no  suspicion  that  those 
tender  words  were  to  be  the  last  he  would 
ever  speak  to  me ;  that  that  blessing  was 
the  final  one  his  lips  might  breathe  over  my 
head.     Yet  so  the  truth  was. 
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We  downstairs  in  the  drawing- room  waited 
up  together  for  the  coming-in  of  the  New 
Year.     I  am  not  sure  if  I  have  mentioned 
that  Lynton's  friend  the  professor  and  Mrs. 
Manseargh   had    both   left   the    Castle   two 
days  after  my  father's  illness,  neither  having 
any  claim.,  in  the  shape  of  old  friendship  or 
family  relation,  to  j  astify  their  staying  in  the 
house  while  its  master  lay,  sick  certainly,  in 
danger  for  his  life  possibly.     The  drawing- 
room  party  waiting  for  the  New  Year  to  show 
its  face  consisted  only  of  my  three  brothers 
— Lynton,  Willie,  and  Charles — Helen,  who 
was  almost  a  sister,  and  myself 

The  time  slipped  away  in  chat  and 
reading,  and  at  last  the  old  hall  clock  chimed 
the  hour  in  its  sonorous  tones,  and  im 
mediately  after  the  peal  from  the  church 
tower  was  borne  upon  the  breeze.  A.  little 
buzz  of  good  wishes  arose  among  us  ;  Willie 
and  Charley  would  drink  to  the  health  of 
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the  New  Year  in  a  glass  of  sherry ;  and  we 
were  finally  all  standing  in  a  Httle  group, 
saying  good-nights  as  a  prelude  to  separating, 
when  an  alarm  came  from  my  father's 
chamber.  First  the  bell  was  pulled  vio- 
lently; and  then  the  door  suddenly  opened, 
and  the  nurse  shouted  in  loud,  frightened 
tones,  the  words  '  Help,  help  !' — only  twice, 
and  then   she   rushed   back   into   the    room 
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It  was  a  fearful  shock,  coming  on  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  so  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly. We  all  rushed  to  the  room  above, 
of  course  :  Willie  and  Charlie  going  up  three 
stairs  at  a  time,  and  arriving  in  the  room 
first,  closely  followed  by  the  rest  of  us. 

The  danger  in  which  he  lay  was  apparent 
at  a  glance.  His  head  and  chest  were  over 
the  side  of  the  bed,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
he  would  have  fallen  on  the  floor  but  for  the 
support  of  the  nurse's  arms  and  side.     His 
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face  was  again  that  fearful  purple,  and 
his  breathing  a  heavy,  laboured,  noisy 
pant. 

Gently  the  sons  lifted  up  the  helpless  form 
and  laid  it  on  the  bed.  Charley,  at  my 
entreaty,  then  hurried  off  to  arouse  a  groom 
to  ride  full  speed  for  the  Apsleigh  surgeon, 
and  Willie  prepared  to  open  the  vein  in  the 
opposite  arm  from  the  one  still  bandaged  and 
sore. 

Alas,  this  time,  neither  the  cut  nor  the 
flow  of  the  blood  restored  consciousness. 
When  Dr.  Cross  came,  he  could  do  nothing 
more. 

We  were  reduced  to  that  most  melancholy 
of  extremities  in  which  the  friends  can  do 
nought  for  the  dear  one,  but  must  stand  with 
folded  hands  and  watch  him  die. 

The  nurse's  story  was  that  he  suddenly  sat 
up  in  bed,  arousing  her  from  her  nap  by  an 
exclamation  of  '  I  am  ill — there  is  a  pain  ' — 
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and  then,  silent  all  at  once,  had  fallen  in  the 
position  in  which  we  found  him. 

All  that  night  his  condition  remained  un- 
changed. Lynton  gave  way  utterly;  the  real 
facts  of  sickness  and  suffering  were  completely 
strange  to  him,  and  he  had  perforce  to  lie 
upon  the  nurse's  couch  in  the  dressing-room. 
I  could  not  sleep  ;  I  could  hardly  rest.  Once 
or  twice,  Willie  persuaded  me  to  extend  my- 
self upon  the  couch  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  ; 
but  how  could  I  even  forget  for  an  instant, 
with  that  loud  painful  breathing  in  my  ears  ? 
And  I  could  not  leave  the  room.  He  miofht 
recover  consciousness  at  any  moment.  Helen 
of  course  had  retired  to  her  own  chamber,  but 
I  and  the  two  younger  of  my  brothers  kept 
sad  vigil  together  all  that  night. 

Needless  to  dwell  upon  the  sad  details. 
The  light  of  the  first  day  of  the  year 
dawned  upon  us  in  the  room  of  sickness,  and 
the  evening  found  us  there  still.      Willie  and 
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I,  true  to  the  medical  instinct  which  we  both 
possessed,  had  been  the  closest  watchers  all 
the  day ;  Lynton  and  Charley  had  been 
ordered  by  Dr.  Cross  to  go  for  short  walks  in 
the  grounds,  but  Willie  and  I  had  only 
snatched  brief  time  for  food.  Helen  had 
been  in  and  out,  and  so  had  Marshall. 

This  latter  personage  professed  himself  in 
great  anxiety.  He  wished  to  stay  with  his 
father,  in  case  that  dear,  dying,  excellent 
man  should  awaken,  and  wish  for  the  sacra- 
ment at  this  other's  hands,  or  perchance 
wish  for  spiritual  comfort  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, from  this  other's  lips.  But  his  wife 
and  her  newly-born  baby  lay  in  mortal  danger 
— danger  as  imminent.  Dr.  Cross  declared,  as 
that  of  the  Master  of  Apsland  himself,  and 
Marshall  could  not  wholly  leave  his  wife  in 
this  condition,  though  he  had  already  baptised 
his  child  and  provided  for  its  future  safety. 
So  he  went  to  and  fro  between  the  Castle 
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and    the    vicarage    at    intervals,    on   horse- 
back. 

Night  had  fallen  again  ;  the  night  of  New- 
Year's  day  ;  the  long  evening  had  dragged 
out,  and  ten  had  sounded  from  the  hall 
clock.  We  were  all  there,  except  Marshall. 
He  had  gone  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  his  wife, 
intending  to  watch  the  night  beside  his 
father's  bed.  Helen  had  come  in  to  look  for 
the  last  time  at  the  insensible  form  before 
going  to  her  room  ;  the  three  brothers  and  I 
stood  at  the  bedside  ;  and  then,  in  a  measure 
suddenly,  while  we  all  looked,  the  end  came. 
There  was  no  return  of  consciousness — the 
last  breath  was  drawn,  the  last  pulse  was 
given,  and  then — stillness  ! 

I  knew  that  I  had  lost  my  father,  my  best 
friend,  my  dearest  and  most  beloved  master 
and  guide.  The  grand  features  were  still  in 
death;  the  stately  form  was  a  motionless 
heap  of  clay. 
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For  a  moment  or  two — only  till  the  truth 
was  certain — I  stood  at  the  bedside,  gasping 
sobs  shaking  my  frame,  though  my  eyes 
were  dry.  It  was  only  too  certain :  the 
nurse  approached  to  perform  the  first  offices 
for  the  dead,  and  I  could  bear  the  room  no 
longer.     I  turned  and  fled  down  the  stairs. 

Helen  was  coming  after  me,  but  I  looked 
back  at  her  and  cried,  *  Oh,  let  me  be  alone, 
darling,' — and  so  she  stayed  above,  for  her 
tact  was  perfect,  and  she  saw  I  needed  what 
I  asked. 

I  went  through  the  back  hall,  catching  as 
I  went  at  a  large  warm  shawl  hanging  there, 
and  throwing  it  over  my  head.  I  could  not 
bear  the  house.  I  wanted  solitude  and 
motion — be  it  remembered  that  I  had  not 
slept  for  thirty-six  hours — and  I  went  out 
into  the  cold  night  to  seek  quiet  and  relief. 

The  moon  shone  clear,  and  lit  up  the  way ; 
the   sky  was   full   of  a   thousand   stars.     I 
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walked — almost  ran — down  the  avenue,  not 
weeping,  not  a  tear  had  moistened  my  hot 
eyes,  but  shaken  with  heavy  sobs  and  mur- 
muring the  name  of  him  I  had  lost  over  and 
over  again — "  Father,  oh  father!" 

I  turned  the  paths,  not  heeding  where  I 
went,  seeking  only  to  find  relief  for  my  over- 
charged heart  in  the  cold  and  the  quiet  and 
the  movement,  until  I  found  myself  against 
the  north  gate  of  the  park,  the  gate,  as  I 
remembered  even  then,  at  which  I  had  parted 
from  Mr.  Lafonte. 

I  walked  up  to  it,  and  leaned  against  it, 
discovering,  when  my  onward  progress  was 
thus  checked,  how  faint  and  exhausted  I  was. 
I  leant  my  head  on  the  frosty  iron ;  still 
sobbing,  still  moaning  the  title  of  love  and 
reverence,  but  growing  calmer. 

A  man's  footstep  sounded  in  the  lane  ; 
which  was  seldom  used,  except  by  those  wish- 
insr  to  reach  the  Castle.     The  sound  aroused 

o 
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me  enough  to  make  me  draw  back  a  little  from 
the  gate,  into  the  shadow  of  the  park  wall. 

*  Perhaps  it  is  Marshall  coming  back  this 
way,'  I  said  to  myself 

The  man  paused  at  the  gate,  and  put  a 
key  in  the  padlock  which  fastened  it  at  nights. 
I  looked  at  him ;  it  was  not  Marshall,  but  I 
recoD^nised  who  it  was.  It  was  Edward 
Brown. 

I  stepped  out  into  the  moon-light  before 
he  had  finished  opening  the  gate,  and  ad- 
dressed him  by  name,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  not  be  startled  by  my  sudden  appear- 
ance before  him. 

^  Miss  Abbott !'  he  cried,  coming  through 
the  gate,  and  letting  it  swing  to  behind 
him.  *  Miss  Abbott,  how  come  you  here  ? 
I  was  coming  for  news  of  the  master.  Is 
he? ' 

He  paused,  not  liking  to  speak  words  of 
painful  import. 
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'  Oh,  Mr.  Brown,  he  is  dead  !  he  is  dead  ! 
I  cried,  and  with  that  the  needed  rehef  of 
sobs  and  tears  came ;  not  hard  dry  sobs,  such 
as  had  been  shaking  me,  but  tempestuous 
gasps  which  w^ould  reheve  even  while  they 
rended. 

But  the  reaction  was  too  violent,  now  that 
it  had  come.  I  could  not  stand  alone.  I 
put  out  my  hand  to  seize  succour,  and  Brown 
grasped  it.  I  reeled,  and  he  was  fain  to  catch 
me  in  his  arms. 

^  Lean  upon  me,  miss,  please,'  he  said,  his 
own  tones  anguished ;  *  my  poor,  dear,  kind 
master !'  he  added. 

I  did  lean  upon  him,  for  I  had  no  choice 
except  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Half  insensible 
to  outer  things,  I  gave  way  to  my  grief, 
supported  by  the  arm  of  this  poor  young  man, 
who  perhaps  loved  the  dead  more  than  any 
other  but  myself. 

Suddenly — quite  suddenly  to  me,  for  I  had 

41—2 
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been  conscious  of  no  sound  before,  my  senses 
being  deadened  by  my  passionate  grief — 
Marshall's  voice  sounded  in  my  ear. 

'  What  does  this  mean  ?  Henrietta,  why 
are  you  here  ?  Man,  release  that  lady  from 
your  arms  !' 

Brown,  unconscious  quite  of  the  secret 
meaning  of  the  speech,  answered  simply  and 
respectfully : 

'  Miss  Abbott  is  too  unwell  to  stand  alone, 
sir,  she  is  so  overcome/ 

But  the  horror  of  Marshall's  presence,  the 
knowledge  of  the  interpretation  which  he 
would  put  upon  this  meeting,  and  the  re- 
membrance that  now  I  had  no  father  to 
defend  me  from  him,  aroused  my  strength.  I 
managed  to  stand  away  from  the  support 
against  which  I  had  been  leaning. 

'  Here,'  said  Marshall,  roughly.  He  was 
holding  out  to  me  some  brandy  in  the  top  of 
a  drinking- flask.      He  knew  1    was  ill.      I 
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took  it  and  drank  in  it  sips  ;  it  almost  choked, 
but  it  revived  me. 

'  Is  my  father  worse  V  I  heard  Marshall 
ask. 

'  Ah,  sir,  he  is  ^one  !'  sio^hed  the  steward. 

Marshall  exclaimed. 

The  strong  stimulant  revived  me,  and  I 
felt  able  to  walk  ao^ain.  I  asked  Brown  to 
help  me  with  his  arm. 

Marshall  knew  me  well  enouo^h  not  to 
oppose.  He  stalked  on  first,  I,  supported  on 
the  young  steward's  strong  arm,  followed 
after  to  the  house. 

The  Castle  was  all  awake  and  alive  now, 
of  course.  My  own  good  Parsons  met  me  iu 
the  hall  and  helped  me  to  bed,  where  Helen 
came  to  give  me  her  tenderest  caresses.  I 
went  to  sleep  almost  instantly,  and  slept 
more  soundly  than,  perhaps,  on  any  othtr 
night  of  my  life. 
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CHAPTEE   IX. 

For  the  first  few  days  after  my  father's 
death  I  was  very  prostrate.  The  long  watch, 
with  his  death  at  the  end  of  it,  coming  upon 
my  previous  exhausted  condition,  quite  un- 
nerved me.  , 

My  aunt  Marshall,  with  her  customary 
kindness,  came  to  me  directly  the  sad  news 
reached  her.  The  dean  accompanied  her — 
one  would  never  say  that  she  accompanied 
her  husband,  the  opposite  form  of  expression 
was  so  obviously  the  right  one — and  this  fact 
partly  determined  the  length  of  her  stay 
with  me ;  for  it  was  not  convenient  for  the 
dean   to   remain  away  from  his  duties  just 
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then  for  longer  than  a  fortnight,  and  she, 
who  would  else  have  stayed  much  longer, 
returned  to  her  distant  home  when  he  went. 
Her  going  was  doubtless  good  for  me,  as 
compelling  me  to  arouse  myself;  but  I  re- 
member how  hard  I  thought  it  when  she  first 
went,  and  all  the  little  duties  of  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  which  she  had  taken  up  with 
so  much  readiness  and  ability,  devolved  upon 
me  again. 

Helen  stayed  with  me.  She  spoke  of 
going  at  once  upon  the  death  of  her  kind 
host,  but  I  felt  such  a  dread  of  being  left 
alone  there  with  only  my  brothers,  without 
the  comfort  of  the  companionship  of  any 
woman  with  whom  I  could  be  freely  and 
familiarly  at  ease — before  whom  I  could  be 
sad,  or  under  whose  cheering  I  might  forget 
my  sadness — that  I  entreated  her  to  stay. 
She  was,  as  I  thought  at  the  time,  singularly 
unwilling  to  do  so.     She  tried  to  make  her 
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mother  an  excuse  ;  but  I  despatched  a  tele- 
gram, through  Wilhe,  to  Mrs.  Manseargh, 
and  the  letter  which  Helen  received  from  her 
mother  in  consequence  of  this  decided  her  to 
stay.  She  was,  indeed,  a  consoler  and  a 
relief  to  me ;  for,  as  usual  with  her,  having 
once  consented  to  remain,  she  adapted  herself 
readily  to  the  circumstances. 

Both  my  aunt  and  my  friend  were  with 
me  during  the  first  terrible  week,  while  the 
memory  of  my  loss  was  forced  upon  me 
without  a  moment's  intermission.  The  closed 
shutters  and  drawn  curtains,  the  notes  of 
condolence,  the  title  which  had  always  been 
my  father's  given  to  his  eldest  son,  the 
silence,  the  sad-faced  old  servants ;  and  then 
the  funeral ;  and  after  that  the  reading  of 
the  will ;  and  then  the  still  more  horrible 
opening  of  the  house,  and  reviving  gaiety  of 
everyone— -all  this  made  that  first  week  a  time 
of  suffering  to  my  impressionable  mind. 
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Four  of  Lynton  Abbott's  brothers,  and 
five  of  his  sons,  followed  his  coffin  to  the 
family  vault,  where  he  was  laid  beside  the 
wife  who  had  gone  to  rest  there  eighteen 
long  years  before.  He  had  been  true  to  her  ; 
he  had  worshipped  her  memory  by  years  of 
devotion  to  it  alone  ;  he  had  given  her  name 
to  no  other  woman,  he  had  given  her  children 
to  no  half-mother's  care  ;  and  now  at  last  he 
rejoined  her  without  jealous  objections  above 
her  tomb. 

All  his  living  sons  were  there  except 
George,  the  one  who  came  in  age  between 
Willie  and  me.  George  was  an  ensign  then, 
and  his  regiment  was  in  India.  Everard,  the 
diplomatic  attache,  obtained  leave  of  absence  ; 
Lynton,  Marshall,  Willie,  and  Charlie  were 
all  at  the  Castle.  But  not  all  my  father's 
children  might  watch  his  coffin  as  it  de- 
scended  into   his    grave.      George   was   far 
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away,  James  lay  in  a  lonely  grave,  and  I 
— I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  woman ;  and 
only  a  wreath  of  fragile  hot-house  blossoms 
might  testify  there  how  much  I  had  loved 
my  father,  and  how  much  I  honoured  his 
memory. 

Mr.  Jennings,  the  family  solicitor,  as  his 
father  had  been  before  him,  returned  to  the 
Castle  after  the  funeral,  and  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  we — all  my  uncles,  and  my  five 
brothers,  with  my  Aunt  Marshall  and  myself 
• — were  gathered  together  in  the  library. 
Mr.  Jennings  seated  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and,  unfastening  a  bundle  of  papers, 
proceeded  to  read  to  us  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  the  deceased  owner  of  the  Aps- 
land  estate. 

The  castle  and  the  estate  were  entailed ; 
but  the  late  owner  of  them  had  led  a  very 
retired  life  since  his  wife's  death,  and  must, 
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we  all  knew,  have  accumulated  much  money 
from  his  fine  income. 

The  will  was  a  recent  one,  and  the  master 
had  had  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  ready 
money  invested  in  easily- realised  securities 
that  he  would  have  to  leave  behind  him.  The 
will  had  been  made  shortly  after  James's 
death,  the  one  in  which  that  son  was  pro- 
vided for  having  been  cancelled.  It  was 
very  simple :  it  left  to  each  of  his  sons, 
except  Lynton,  a  sum  of  eight  thousand 
pounds.  For  me,  there  was  a  very  special 
provision  :  to  his  only  daughter  he  left  the 
sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  invested  in 
the  Three  per  Cents.  In  the  body  of  the 
will,  this  sum  was,  according  to  the  ordinary 
formula,  to  come  under  my  own  control  at 
my  twenty-first  birthday,  or  to  be  settled 
upon  me  on  my  marriage,  if  that  event  came 
first.  Annuities  were  to  be  purchased  for 
some   old  servants,  and  there  were  various 
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small  bequests.  The  whole  of  the  remainder 
of  his  personal  property  went,  as  we  had  all 
expected,  to  Lynton,  unreservedly. 

But  there  was  a  codicil,  only  two  months 
old ;  and  this  made  some  alterations  in  the 
provisions  of  the  body  of  the  will — alterations 
which  affected  me  and  my  brother  Marshall, 
and  had  been  obviously  made  in  consequence 
of  the  events  of  the  previous  September  and 
October.  No  one  else  might  know  why  these 
were  made,  but  every  one  must  see  the  ten- 
dency of  them,  and  neither  Marshall  nor  I,  with 
our  secret  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
the  changes,  could  quite  conceal  the  emotions 
which  they  caused  in  us  as  we  listened  to  them. 

In  the  will  itself,  Lynton  and  Marshall, 
who  was  the  next  eldest  son,  were  named 
executors,  and  a  piece  of  plate  was  appro- 
priated to  Marshall  for  his  services  in  this 
capacity.  In  the  codicil,  Marshall's  name 
was  removed,  and  that  of  my  youngest  uncle, 
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Thomas  Abbott,  who  is  a  barrister,  was  sub- 
stituted. So  much  for  Marshall;  for  me,  the 
provisions  were  far  more  serious.  The  will 
provided  that  my  guardians  during  my  mi- 
nority were  to  be  Lynton,  and  my  uncle  the 
Dean ;  everybody  knew  that  the  latter  per- 
sonage was  intended  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of 
that  good  friend  of  my  childhood,  my  aunt 
Marshall.  The  codicil,  while  leaving  these 
names  unaltered,  extended  the  date  at  which 
my  little  fortune  should  come  completely  under 
my  own  control  to  that  of  my  twenty-fifth 
birthday.  If  I  should  marry  before  that 
time,  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  at 
least  one  of  my  guardians,  the  thirty  thousand 
pounds  were  to  revert  to  the  then  head  of  the 
house.  It  was  further  desired  by  the  testator 
that  I  should  reside  with  one  or  the  other  of 
my  guardians  during  this  lengthened  period, 
unless  I  w^as  married  with  their  consent 
during  it. 
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The  legal  reading  was  a  long  proceeding, 
lasting  for  nearly  an  hour ;  and  for  much  more 
than  that  time,  even,  Lynton  and  his  co- 
executor  remained  closeted  with  the  solicitor; 
but  at  the  completion  of  the  reading  of  the 
will,  Mr.  Jennings  handed  me  formally  a 
letter  from  my  father,  addressed  to  myself, 
and  endorsed,  '  To  be  given  to  Miss  Abbott, 
of  Abbey  Castle,  immediately  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Lynton 
Abbott,  Esq.,  of  Apsland.' 

I  escaped,  with  the  seal  unbroken,  and 
carried  the  letter  up  into  my  own  bedroom. 
There  I  sat  myself  down,  beside  the  fire,  in 
my  lounging  chair,  having  first  locked  the 
doors,  and  prepared  to  read  this  message  from 
the  grave. 

I  seemed  wrapped  in  a  mist  of  shame  and 
pain.  My  father  hady  then,  believed  that 
wretched  imputation ;  he  did,  then,  think  me 
unfit  to  guard  the  honour  of  his  name  and 
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blood ;  and  he  had  left  on  record  for  ever, 
and  open  to  the  eyes  of  all  my  relatives,  his 
conviction  that  I  was  likely  to  tarnish  that 
honour  by  a  speedy  and  unsuitable  marriage. 
I  was  enveloped  by  this  consciousness  as 
by  a  cloud ;  but  I  held  it  away  from  me  with 
all  my  strength,  and  would  not  let  it  close 
in  upon  me  and  darken  my  soul  instantly. 
When  I  reached  my  own  room  and  solitude, 
I  should  have  sunk  into  this  blackness  of 
desolation,  but  I  had  the  letter  to  read,  and 
I  would  not  permit  the  whole  truth  to  come 
home  to  me  until  I  had  learnt  what  that  letter 
contained.  '  He  was  never  unkind  to  me ; 
he  loved  me ;  he  respected  me,'  I  said  in- 
wardly ;  '  and  I  will  not  believe  that  he  has 
wittingly  thus  hurt  me  and  disgraced  me  from 
his  grave.'  So  I  retained  my  outer  calm,  and 
possessed  my  soul  in  patience  as  far  as  I 
could,  while  I  opened  and  perused  the  lines 
written  in  his  familiar,  clear,  strong  hand. 
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When  I  reached  the  last  words,  the  cloud 
had  gone.  The  sun  of  the  warm  fatherly 
affection  and  trust  expressed  in  that  letter 
had  shone  over  my  soul  with  so  much 
brilliance  that  the  mist  had  risen,  and  the 
tears  that  stood  in  my  eyes  only  served  to 
form  a  rainbow  of  glory  and  goodness  around 
the  memory  of  him  who  was  gone. 

The  thought  of  what  must  be  the  opinion 
of  those  who  had  heard  the  will,  now  became 
as  nothing;  I  knew  that  he  loved  and  trusted 
me,  and  that  his  provisions,  though  they 
might  seem  hard  and  distrustful,  were  in- 
tended only  to  shield  and  protect  me,  and  to 
secure  my  happiness.  If  he  had  erred  in 
making  them,  at  least  his  error  was  only  one 
of  judgment,  not  one  of  the  heart. 

No  eyes  but  my  own  have  ever  rested 
upon  this  letter,  and  it  seems  almost  like  a 
desecration  even  for  my  pen  to  copy  the 
words :  yet,  in  justice  to  him^  since  I  could 
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not  pass  over  the  mention  of  his  will,  which 
is  interwoven  with  the  story  of  this  portion 
of  my  life,  and  which  had  results  in  the  near 
future  upon  the  life  of  more  than  one  other 
of  his  children,  in  justice  to  him  I  feel  that 
I  ought  not  to  omit  his  explanation. 

'  My  darling  Child,  my  precious  Daughter  : 
*  When  these  words  rest  under  your 
eyes,  if  ever  they  do  so,  T  shall  have  left  this 
world  :  you  will  know  what  I  have  ordered 
for  your  life  for  the  next  few  years,  and  per- 
haps even  your  sweet  temper  will  be  full  of 
resentment  against  me  for  what  I  have  done. 
You  may  think  that  I  have  hedged  your 
possible  marriage  about  with  precautions  be- 
cause I  distrust  you,  and  because  I  fear  your 
acceptance  of  the  hand  of  a  man  whom  I 
could  never  have  consented  to  your  making- 
one  of  my  family. 

'  My  child,  this  is  not  the  case.     I  wish 
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you  to  know,  and  if  ever  you  need  to  do  so, 
I  wish  you  to  let  others  know,  from  this 
writing,  that  I  have  full  belief  and  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  and  modesty  of  my  only 
daughter.  You  appear  to  me,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  though  I  know  little  of  young 
women,  dignified  and  thoughtful  beyond  your 
years. 

'  But,  my  daughter,  if  I  go  from  you  soon, 
you  will  be  left  dependent  upon  yourself  in  a 
way  in  which  you  will  never  be  while  I  live. 
You  will  choose  well  if  you  marry;  of  this  I 
do  not  doubt,  and  whomsoever  you  choose  I 
should  beyond  question  wish  you  to  marry. 
If  I  live,  your  father  s  sanction  would  make 
every   one    else  also  certain   that   you   had 
married  well.     But  if  I  go — if  you  have  not 
the  support  of  my  approval — and  if  you  have, 
as  I  cannot  but  fear,  an  active  and  influential 
detractor  in  one  who  should  be  a  friend  and 
support  to  you — then  your  happiness  may  be 
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risked  and  your  repute  injured  in  the  fairest 
years  of  your  life.' 

Then  he  pointed  out  that  he  had  chosen 
two  who  would  wish  me  to  be  happy  for  the 
guardians  of  my  hfe,  and  two  of  such  posi- 
tion that  their  consent  would  silence  all  de- 
tractors ;  that  five  years  soon  passed ;  and 
that  a  woman's  social  position  for  her  whole 
life  may  be  marred  by  whispers  in  her  early 
years.  And  he  concluded,  after  all  this 
loving,  thoughtful  explanation,  in  these 
words  : 

*  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this  action,  my 
daughter,  for  the  best-laid  plans  often  prove 
futile  ;  but  only  love  for  you  and  hope  for 
your  future  has  moved  me,  and  I  pray  that 
if  you  find  regret  that  you  are  so  fettered 
stealing  over  you,  you  will  not  forget  why  I 
have  so  tied  you. 

*  I  do  not  leave  you  a  large  fortune,  my 
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darling  child,  partly  because  I  do  not  think  a 
woman  is  the  happier  for  being  a  great 
heiress,  partly  because  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
leave  all  the  ready  money  that  I  can,  in 
justice,  to  my  eldest  son,  who  has  to  support 
this  large  estate.  My  daughter,  I  must  leave 
him  in  your  care  as  much,  though  not  as 
formally,  as  1  leave  you  in  his  charge.  He 
must  marry,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible. 
Marshall  is  heir  if  Lynton  dies  childless ! 
He  has  given  me  an  assurance  that  he  has  no 
tie  in  Germany;  find,  therefore,  a  young  lady 
fit  to  be  the  mistress  of  Apsland,  the  mother 
of  the  future  children  of  our  race. 

'  My  daughter,  I  write  with  emotion,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  this  will  meet  your  eyes  ; 
my  end  is  not  far  off.  Do  not  suppose  that 
any  recent  trouble  causes  this  impression  :  I 
have  for  months  been  conscious  that  my  sen- 
sations point  to  some  serious  internal  break 
in  the  machinery  of  life.     You  are  very  like 
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your  mother,  my  daughter ;  neither  in  feature 
nor  in  temper — in  these  you  are  my  own 
child — but  in  manner  and  in  voice,  and  if  I 
leave  you  soon,  you  must  remember  always 
that  my  last  days  were  soothed,  and  cheered 
and  sweetened  by  your  affectionate  cares,  and 
the  memories  which  you  have  brought  me  of 
your  dear  mother. 

'  Your  loving  father,  in  life  and  death, 

'  Lynton  Abbott.' 

'  Ah,  my  darling,  my  kind  lost  friend  !'  I 
cried  within  myself;  ^  I  fear  you  have  indeed 
been  mistaken,  but  never,  let  happen  what 
may,  shall  a  thought  of  reproach  to  your 
sweet  memory  rise  up  in  my  heart,  or  murmur 
on  my  lips  1' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  WEEK  after  my  father's  will  had  been  made 
known  to  us  all,  the  Castle  was  nearly  emptied. 
Everard  had  returned  to  the  foreign  court  to 
which  he  was  attached ;  Willie  had  to  go 
back  to  town  to  his  hospital  duties ;  my 
uncle  and  aunt  Marshall  and  the  rest  of  the 
uncles  were  once  more  at  their  own  homes. 
Mrs.  Marshall  had  dealt  very  tenderly  with 
me.  She  must  have  been  very  greatly  sur- 
prised by  the  lengthy  charge  over  my  actions 
given,  practically,  to  her ;  but  she  made  no 
direct  allusion  to  it.  She  delicately  brushed 
past  it  once ;  and  I  then  told  her  that  my 
father  had  left  me  an  explanatory  letter,  and 
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I  read  to  her  a  few  passages  from  it — those  in 
which  he  expressed  his  confidence  in  me,  and 
his  exaggerated  dread  of  whispers  against  a 
woman's  repute  in  her  early  hfe ;  but  I  care- 
fully kept  back  the  passages  relating  to  Mar- 
shall.   She  must  have  guessed  there  was  some- 
thing behind,  but  she  was  too  discreet  to  say 
so,  and  too  benevolent  to  force  any  confidence 
which   was   not   spontaneously   given.     She 
required  of  me  a  promise  to  write  to  her  once 
a  fortnight ;  and  she  told  me  that  she  should 
seek  for  some  highly-respectable  middle-aged 
lady  to   come  and  reside  with  me   as   com- 
panion ;  but  she  agreed  with  me  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  stay  with  Lynton,   and   to  lead 
him  to  mix  with  the  county  society  and  to 
settle  down  contentedly  in  the  future  sphere 
of    his    activity.       Her   manner    was    most 
kind.     And  this  was  satisfactory  to  me,  not 
only  because    of  the   gratifying  influence  of 
being   tenderly  treated,  but  also   because  it 
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proved  to  me  that  Marshall  had  not  seen  fit 
to  repeat  to  her  any  part  of  his  scandalous 
charges  against  me. 

Helen  and  I  were  left  alone  with  Lynton 
in  the  Castle.     Lynton  was  giving  himself  up 
to    business    with  an  ardour  and   an   ability 
which   were   fairly  surprising   to   me.     The 
lawyer  was  constantly  in  conference  with  him, 
and  he  went  personally  into  every  detail  of 
business,  both  legal  and  relating  to  the  estate. 
In  the  affairs  of  the  latter,  T  was  frequently 
of  assistance  to  him.     There  was,  of  course, 
a  farm-baihff  now;  but  this  ma^  was  quite 
new   to    his  situation,  having  besn  working 
with    Brown    for   only  a    month    before    the 
latter  left  the  service  of  my  father,  and  having 
had  the  responsibihty  on  his  own  shoulders 
for  only  one  or  two  weeks.     Brown's  time  of 
notice  had  expired  on  New  Year's  Day,  and 
he   had    left    Apsland,   going    I    knew    not 
whither. 
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Besides,  Brown  had  been  more  than  a 
farm  baihff.  The  whole  afiairs  of  the  estate 
had  been  partly  seen  to  by  him,  under  his 
master's  direction.  The  accounts  were  kept 
by  him  ;  every  here  and  there  in  the  various 
books  were  discovered  notes  in  a  sort  of 
cypher  character,  which  we  could  not  read. 
Who  should  have  his  lease  renewed  ?  Who 
should  have  a  new  barn  built  for  him  1 
Which  were  the  best  and  which  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  land  of  the  estate  ?  These  and  a 
thousand  other  questions  arose  every  day  to 
perplex  the  new  master  and  myself 

'  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Lynton,'  I  said  one 
day,  when  we  had  been  puzzling  vainly  over 
a  cypher  note  against  the  name  of  a  man  who 
wanted  some  assistance  from  his  landlord,  and 
who  had,  to  all  appearance,  vainly  demanded 
the  same  thing  some  months  before  :  '  I  tell 
you  what  it  is — you  had  better  try  to  get  Mr. 
Brown  back  at  least  for  a  few  years,  until  you 
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have  the  ends  of  all  these  threads  in  your  own 
hands.' 

Lynton  agreed  that  it  would  be  well  to  do 
so,  if  he  could;  but  upon  learning  that  my 
father  had  procured  a  good  situation  for 
Brown,  to  which  the  young  man  had  only 
just  gone,  and  also  that  I  had  no  idea  where 
that  situation  was,  nor  how  to  address  him, 
Lynton  very  sensibly  remarked  that  the  thing 
did  not  seem  possible;  and  the  subject  dropped 
for  the  time — to  be  revived,  in  an  unfortu- 
nate moment  for  me,  a  few  weeks  later,  by 
Lynton  himself. 

Helen  was  a  capital  inmate  of  another 
person's  house,  for  the  simple  reason  that  she 
made  herself  at  home  so  completely,  and  with 
such  characteristic  coolness  and  insouciance. 
She  lived  with  me  in  Abbey  Castle  just  as 
much  on  her  own  account  as  though  she  had 
really  been  my  sister  :  a  younger  daughter  of 
the  house.     She  was  never  in  the  way — never 
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gave  one  the  feelina"  that  she  was  a  guest  to 
be  entertained.  She  was  a  great  relief  1o 
our  life ;  I  often  felt,  when  we  met  at  table, 
or  in  the  drawincf-room  in  the  evening-,  how 
dull  and  heavy  daily  existence  would  have 
become  without  her  fresh  originality  of 
manner  and  her  charming  appearance  with 
us  for  relief;  and  she  was  always  available 
for  an  afternoon's  chat,  or  a  walk,  or  a  drive. 
She  pleased  Lynton,  too,  giving  him  occupa- 
tions in  the  hours  when  he  Avould  most  have 
missed  his  old  companions,  his  old  interests, 
his  old  pursuits.  She  sang  to  him  and  talked 
to  him  in  the  evenings  :  she  laughed  at  him 
and  made  him  laugh  at  himself  at  odd 
moments  when  he  was  sinking  into  deep 
abstraction.  In  fact,  she  was  to  both  of  us 
now,  as  she  had  always  been  to  me,  a  thing 
to  pet  and  to  be  amused  by,  who  loved  to  be 
caressed,  and  who  might  be  saucy  with  im- 
punity. 
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Be  it  distinctly  understood  that  there  was 
not,  in  her  manner  to  Lynton,  any  sUghtest 
trace  of  coquetry.  I  had  no  cause  to  blame 
her  manner,  at  any  single  moment.  She  was 
free  and  unaffected — so  far  as  she,  whose 
naturalness  was  affected,  could  be  free  from 
affectation — just  as  it  was  proper  for  a  girl  to 
be  with  the  grave  elder  brother  of  her  child- 
hood's friend,  and  of  her  own  betrothed.  She 
called  him  always  now  '  Lynton,'  explaining 
to  us,  with  the  appearance  of  real  emotion, 
that  she  could  not  bear  to  give  the  name 
which  she  had  always  considered  to  belong  to 
the  beloved  dead  to  another,  while  it  was  no 
longer  right  to  say  '  Mr.  Lynton'  to  the  head 
of  the  clan. 

Marshall  troubled  us  little.  His  infant 
son  had  died  three  days  after  its  birth,  and 
was  quietly  and  unostentatiously  buried.  I 
supposed  his  wife  to  be  recovering  as  far  as 
he  would  ever  allow  her  to  recover. 
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Nobody  had  seen  her.  I  had  ventured 
upon  suggesting  to  my  Aunt  Marshall  that 
she  should  go  down  to  see  her  poor  little 
namesake,  but  the  lady  had  haughtily  declined. 
Everard,  with  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman, 
had  walked  down  and  left  his  card  for  his 
sister-in-law,  but  of  course  had  not  seen  her. 
Lynton  made  a  point  of  inquiring  after  her 
when  he  saw  her  husband,  but  never  sought 
to  visit  her.  Marshall  contrived  to  let 
everybody  know  that  she  was  not  fit  to  be 
seen. 

She  was  often  upon  my  mind,  but  I  did 
not  see  how  I  was  to  help  her.  She  herself 
had  barred  her  prison-door  again  when  I 
would  have  helped  her  to  escape  ;  and  what 
I  could  not  do  for  her  while  my  father  lived 
to  help  me,  I  knew  I  could  not  do  now  that 
I  had  lost  his  just  and  tender  care,  the 
authority  of  his  age  and  his  station. 

My  own  affairs  had  given  me  much  matter 
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for  thought,  but  they  were  so  interwoven  with 
hers  that  they  did  not  make  me  forget  her.  I 
pitied  her  with  all  the  intensity  of  a  young 
soul  full  of  righteous  enthusiasm,  and  I  hoped 
the  more  that  I  might  some  day  aid  her, 
because  there  was  personality  in  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  I  regarded  her  persecutor, 
her  tyrant. 

I  would  not  fear  him ;  if  it  ever  entered 
my  mind  that  any  course  of  action  might 
give  Marshall  ground  for  basing  further  accu- 
sations against  me  upon,  that  course  of  action 
I  immediately  longed  to  pursue,  just  to  assure 
my  own  soul  how  utterly  I  scorned  him,  and 
how  invulnerable  my  inner  nature  was  against 
him. 

It  was  so  about  Brown.  I  saw  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  Lynton  to  have 
the  young  steward  back  ;  I  knew  that  it  was, 
open  to  misconstruction  if  I  advised  his  recall; 
but,  nevertheless,  1  did  advise  it.     So,  when 
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the  occasion  came,  would  it  be  about  his  wife. 
Ah,  she  was  soon  freed  from  the  need  for  my 
championship !  But  of  this  during  those 
weeks  I  had  no  idea. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

I  WAS  fairly  taken  by  surprise  when  Helen 
said  to  me,  on  her  return  from  morning 
church  on  the  first  Sunday  in  February  : 

*  Harry,  would  the  Mrs.  Frances  Abbott 
who  was  to  be  prayed  for  in  church  to-day 
be  any  relation  of  yours  ?' 

^  What  do  you  mean  V  I  cried. 

*  Why,  you  know  how,  in  your  church, 
when  anybody  in  the  parish  is  likely  to  die, 
they  read  out  before  that  universal  prayer 
(don't  they  call  it  Vj  a  notice,  '^  The  prayers  of 
the  congregation  are  desired  for  So-and-so, 
who  is  dangerously  ill."  ' 

I  nodded  assent. 
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'  Well,  this  morning/  she  went  on,  '  they 
read  that  notice  for  Mrs.  Frances  Abbott.' 

*  Oh,  Helen  I  you  are  sure  you  made  no 
mistake  ?     Who  read  it  T 

*  I  made  no  mistake,  my  dear.  It  was 
one  of  the  curates.' 

'  It  is  Marshall's  wife  !'  said  I. 
^  Eeally  V  and  Helen  looked  interested,  but 
asked  no  questions. 

*  Did   Lynton  notice  it  f  I   inquired,   for  , 
Helen   and   Lynton    had    gone    to    church 
together. 

'  I  think  not ;  at  least,  he  said  nothing 
about  it,  and  I  did  not  like  to  mention  it  to 
him.' 

'  I  am  shocked,'  I  said ;  '  I  shall  speak  to 
him  before  luncheon  is  over.' 

Lynton  had  heard  of  it,  however ;  one  of 
the  choir  boys  had  called  at  the  Castle  and 
had   left   a    pencilled    note    for    him    from 
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Marshall.     The  note  was  all  that  it  ought  to 
be,  of  course. 

*  My  Dear  Brother, — 

'Dr.  Cross  has  this  morning  com- 
municated to  me  that  he  considers  my 
wife  in  a  serious  condition ;  the  loss  of 
her  baby  having  affected  her  weak  point, 
her  poor  head.  She  is  not  fit  to  be  seen 
by  any  one  ;  all  excitement  is  forbidden  her, 
and  I  am  carefully  guarding  her  from  it. 
But  I  thought  it  right  to  let  you  hear  the 
sad  news  from  myself. 

*  Believe  me  yours  (in  haste), 

'  Marshall  Abbott.' 

This  letter  Lynton  showed  to  me  as  soon 
as  I  entered  the  drawing-room,  where  he 
was.  I  sighed,  but  said  very  little — only  a 
few  words  of  pity  for  her.  I  could  not  help 
the  thought  that  perhaps  it  was  better  so. 

The  next  day,  as  Helen  and  I  were  re- 
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turning  from  our  pre-prandial  drive  in  the 
little  basket  pony-chaise  in  which  I  loved  to 
drive  myself,  without  the  tiresome  constraint 
of  the  presence  of  Thomas  up  behind  us,  I 
stopped  at  the  corner  of  the  village  street 
and  told  her  I  should  like  to  walk  up  to  the 
vicarage  and  ask  after  my  sister-in-law. 

Helen  was  all  readiness,  but  wanted  to 
know  what  we  should  do  with  the  pony  and 
his  carriage. 

I  explained  that  I  did  not  intend  her  to 
accompany  me,  but  to  drive  the  half-mile  or 
so  that  remained  between  us  and  the  Castle 
by  herself. 

Helen  put  on  that  look  of  bewildered  and 
helpless  alarm  that  she  had  ever  been  wont 
to  move  me  by  ;  and  protested  that  she  dared 
not  drive  alone  through  those  doleful  lanes 
with  the  evening  shadows  falling  over  them, 
but  she  would  wait  with  the  pony,  there  on 
that  very  spot,  until  I  returned. 
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And  so  she  would  have  done,  had  not 
Lynton  haply  passed  by  on  foot,  walking 
toward  home.  To  him  I  yielded  my  seat 
and  the  reins,  Helen  bewailing  to  him  her 
own  cowardice  as  I  walked  away  from 
them,  passing  rapidly  up  the  village  street. 

I  reached  the  vicarage,  and  rang.  As  I 
expected,  I  was  not  admitted ;  the  doctor 
said  missus  was  to  be  kept  quite  quiet,  but 
she  was  a  little  better  to-day. 

I  had  not  gone  a  dozen  steps  away  from 
the  gate,  however,  when  I  met  good  little 
Doctor  Cross.  He  peered  at  me  through  his 
spectacles  as  I  bade  him  a  polite  '  good 
afternoon.' 

'  How  is  Mrs.  Abbott  this  afternoon,  Miss 
Abbott  r  he  asked. 

'  Come,  doctor  I  It  is  for  me  to  ask  you 
that/  I  cried. 

*  Well,  I  can  tell  you  how  she  was  this 
morning ;  and  that  is,  very  badly.     So  sick 
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that  I  found  I  could  not  sit  down  to  my 
evenino^'s  rest  without  seeino^  her  once  more. 
But  have  you  not  just  come  from  her  V 

'  I  have  been  to  the  gate,  but  not  in  the 
house.' 

^  Why,  there  is  nothing  infectious,  you 
know.' 

'  I  was  kept  out  on  the  strength  of  your 
orders,'  I  hastened  to  explain.  *  The  doctor 
said  she  was  not  to  be  excited.' 

'  Of  course,  of  course  !  But  a  near  rela- 
tive, and  a  sensible  young  lady  like  you,  who 
can  keep  her  senses  in  a  sick-room — I  didn't 
mean  that,  you  know.  Will  you  come  in 
with  me  now  V 

'  Do  you  think  it  could  be  of  any  use  to 
her?' 

'  Why,  not  much,  I  dare  say.  But  if  you 
had  been  shut  up  for  weeks,  and  lost  your 
baby,  and  had  nothing  to  do  and  no  one  to 
see  yoU;  I   expect  you   would  hke  to  have 
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somebody  call  to  see  if  you  were  living  or 
dead.     Hey  V 

'  I  meant  rather,  doctor,  do  you  think  it 
will  do  her  no  harm  V 

'  Indeed,  I  think  it  might  do  her  good. 
She  is  dying  of  inanition  and  lack  of  interest, 
as  much  as  anything  else.  '^Not  to  be 
excited/'  and  "Not  to  be  aroused,"  are  different 
things,  Miss  Abbott.' 

'  I  will  come  with  you,  certainly ;  what  is 
really  the  matter  with  her  V 

'Exhaustion — nervous  and  otherwise.  She 
is  just  fading  away.  But  she's  not  gone  yet, 
you  know.  We  are  going  to  bring  her 
through,  let  us  hope.' 

'  Will  my  brother  be  in  V  I  asked  of  the 
old  doctor,  as  we  stood  at  the  gate  after  he 
had  rung — the  outer  gate  of  the  vicarage 
being  locked  at  dusk,  as  it  appeared. 

*  Why,  now,  Miss  Abbott,  do  you  think  I 
am  a  wizard  V  cried  the  old  man,  pretending 
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to  be  amused.  '  He  has  always  been 
present  at  my  morning  interviews/  he 
added,  '  but  he  does  not  expect  my  calling 
now/ 

The  doctor's  authority  carried  me  past  the 
threshold. 

*  Come,  my  wench/  he  said  to  the  portress, 
who  peeped  at  us  through  the  bars  of  the  gate, 
'open  the  door  to  the  doctor  /  and  the  girl  did 
not  resist  the  magic  name. 

The  doctor  took  himself  straight  upstairs, 
and  I  followed  him  up  into  the  bedroom 
where  Fanny  Abbot  lay  wearing  out  the  last 
sad  days  of  her  sad,  weak  life. 

The  repulsive  old  woman  who  had  opened 
the  door  to  me  upon  the  occasion  of  my  last 
visit  was  now  installed  in  the  sick-room  as 
nurse,  and  sat  close  beside  the  bed  in  which 
the  fading  victim  of  a  husband's  cruelty 
was  laid. 

Dr.  Cross  put  a  few  questions,  in  a  low 
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sootliinof  tone,  while  I  remained  in  the  back- 
ground,  hidden"  by  the  curtain. 

Fanny  answered  him  in  the  old  half- 
frightened  way,  but  in  weaker  tones,  and  in  a 
feebler  manner — feebler,  because  less  peevish 
and  complaining.  She  had  great  pain  in  her 
back,  she  said,  and  she  could  not  swallow, 
and  her  head  was  light,  so  that  she  could  not 
feel  it :  but  all  this  she  spoke  in  a  patient 
way  which  was  more  utterly  hopeless  and 
therefore  more  painful  to  hear  than  even  her 
old  half- whimper,  half-complaint. 

^  Has  she  had  her  medicine,  nurse  V  Doctor 
Cross  asked.  '  And  her  beef  tea  ?  and  her 
brandy  and  milk  ?  and  her  eggs  and  sherry  V 
— receiving  a  muttered  'Yes,  sir,'  from  the  old 
woman  in  answer  to  each  query. 

^  Well,  well,  my  dear  I'  said  the  old  man 
cheerily  to  his  patient,  *  keep  up  your  spirits, 
and  swallow  as  much  as  you  can.  Nurse, 
here  in  this  tiny  bottle  is  a  sleeping  draught. 
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which  you  are  to  give  Mrs.  Abbott  when  she 
is  settled  down  to  go  to  sleep,  last  thing. 
Now  I  am  going,  my  dear,  but  I  shall  leave 
a  visitor  with  you  for  just  a  quarter  of  an 
hour — Miss  Abbott,  you  may  stay  so  long 
and  no  longer,  if  you  please.  Good  night, 
my  dear  Miss  Abbott.  Good  night,  my 
dear ;'  and  the  good  little  man  departed,  the 
old  womian  going  down  the  stairs  with  him. 

I  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  to  keep  her 
out,  and  then  I  went  up  to  the  bedside,  and 
put  my  arms  around  the  slight  wasted  figure. 
She  smiled  at  me  as  I  did  so — the  first  real 
genuine  smile  I  had  seen  on  her  face. 

'  Why,  Fanny,'  I  said,  '  what  is  the  matter 
with  you,  my  poor  girl  T 

*  I  have  had  a  baby,'  looking  wistfully  at 
me. 

*  Yes,  I  know ;  and  you  have  lost  him — 
but  you  should  not  give  way  because  of  that ; 
you  may  have  another  son,  one  day.' 
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'  No,  Miss  Abbott.  I  think  it  is  better  off 
where  it  has  gone  to,  and  I  am  going  after 
it,  poor  little  dear/ 

*  Ah,  don't  say  that !  you  must  try  to  get 
well,  and  become  happy.' 

*  I  should  not  be  happy — never.  My  hus- 
band is  killing  me,  and  it  is  better  I  should 
die  at  once.  He  would  never  be  content 
until  I  was  gone.' 

'  I  think,  Fanny  dear,  you  had  better  not 
talk  about  that.  I  have  been  charged  not  to 
excite  you,  and  that  is  not  a  pleasant  subject 
of  conversation.' 

'  Ah,  it  will  not  excite  me,  it  will  do  me 
good.  You  are  so  kind  to  me.  Why  don't 
you  reproach  me  for  denying  what  I  said  to 
you,  when  you  brought  your  father  to  hear 
me  ?  Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Abbott !  You  don't 
know,  you  can't  think,  how  my  husband 
makes  me  feel  I  I  dursn't  offend  him,  nor  do 
nor  say  a  thing  without  he  lets  me,  when  he 
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is  by.  Oh,  I  would  have  spoken  the  truth  if 
I  could,  but  he  fixes  me,  Hke.  Oh,  it  has 
always  been  so,  since  I  first  let  him  get  an 
influence  over  me.' 

*  Hush  !  my  poor  girl,  I  was  only  sorry  for 
you.  As  you  say,  I  could  not  understand  it, 
but  I  only  pitied  you.' 

*  Yes,  you  thought  me  a  fool,  I  suppose — 
mad  and  silly,  as  he  gives  out.  Perhaps  you 
don't  believe  a  word  of  what  I  say  now,  but 
I'm  not  silly  except  when  he  is  by,  and  then 
he  seems  to  draw  all  my  power  out  of  me, 
and  twist  the  inside  of  my  head  about  as  he 
likes.' 

'  Fanny,  dear,  I  must  go  away,  if  you 
persist  in  exciting  yourself  in  this  fashion.' 

She  lay  quite  still  in  bed,  and  spoke  in  a 
whisper  only;  but  her  eyes  were  glistening 
wildly,  and  she  was  full  of  excitement,  feverish 
and,  apparently,  nearly  delirious. 

'  Oh,  please  don't  go  !  I  never  see  anybody 
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to  speak  to,  and  T  have  cried  night  and  day- 
just  to  think  what  you  must  think  about  me. 
It  will  be  so  much  better  for  me  if  you  will 
listen  to  me,  and  tell  me  you  believe  what  I 
say.  You  don't  know  how  awful  it  is  to  be 
shut  up  here  without  ever  seeing  a  soul  but 
him  and  that  old  creature  who  is  in  leaofue 
with  him  to  murder  me  and  make  me 
silly.' 

'  You  are  talking  too  much.  Now  just  tell 
me  if  I  can  do  anything  for  you?  Would 
you  like  to  see  any  of  your  own  relatives,  or 
to  have  a  nurse,  or  anything  of  the  sort?* 

She  put  on  a  curious,  important  expression, 
and  signed  to  me  to  put  my  ear  near  her  lips. 
When  I  had  done  so,  she  whispered  in  a  very 
secretive  manner  : 

*  I  want  to  be  taken  away  from  here !' 

*  My  dear  girl,'  I  said,  *  that  is  not  easily 
to  be  arranged.' 

*  Then  I  shall  die,'  she  said,  with  renewed 
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excitement ;  ^  he  won't  let  me  live  many  days 
longer,  if  you  don't  get  me  away." 

'  Well,  well/  I  said,  rather  to  soothe  her 
than  because  there  was  any  prospect  of  keep- 
ing my  word,  '  I  will  see  what  I  can  do. 
Now,  are  there  any  of  your  own  friends  you 
would  like  to  have  with  you  V 

'No,'  she  said  feebly.  *  My  mother  and 
sisters  don't  know  anything  about  me — he 
made  me  neglect  them  ever  since  I  was 
married  to  him,  and  I  don't  even  recollect 
where  they  hve.  I  am  trying  to  find  it  in  my 
head,  but  I  think  he  has  ordered  it  out,  Miss 
Abbott.     I  did  know  once.' 

'  Never  mind  now,'  I  said,  for  she  wore  a 
painfully  perplexed  expression.  '  You  will 
remember,  perhaps,  by  the  next  time  I  come. 
I  am  going  to  see  whether  I  can  get  you 
away  for  a  change,  and  whether  you  can  have 
a  trained  nurse  instead  of  yonder  old  woman 
who  is  fi dofetinof  outside  the  door.' 
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*  God  bless  you,  Miss  Abbott !  I  wonder,' 
said  the  poor,  half-imbecile  creature,  hitting 
on  a  great  mystery,  *  how  came  you  and  your 
brother  so  different  V 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Doctor  Cross  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
me  a  little  later  in  the  afternoon.  The 
shadows  were  falling  fast  when  his  domestic 
inducted  me  into  the  snug  little  sitting-room 
where  the  old  gentleman  was  sipping  his  tea, 
with  his  head  encased  in  a  black  velvet  skull 
cap,  and  his  feet  in  gorgeous  slippers.  His 
amiable  old  wife  sat  behind  the  tray,  and 
insisted  upon  my  taking  a  cup  of  her  tea. 
I  told  her  I  had  nothing  private  to  say  to  the 
doctor,  when  she  made  a  movement  to  leave 
the  room.  I  had  nothing  in  the  least  com- 
promising to  say.  Dr.  Cross  was  a  good  old 
man,  but   we   do   not   wiUingly  exhibit   the 
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skeleton  in  the  family  cupboard  to  any  good 
old  man,  nor  do  we  defame  our  own  nearest 
of  blood,  even  to  good  old  men,  for  no 
purpose. 

'  I  want  to  know,  doctor,  whether  it  would 
be  safe  to  move  my  sister-in-law  ?  She 
fancies,  I  find,  that  change  of  air  would  do 
her  good.' 

'  My  dear  Miss  Abbott,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible !  Not  to  be  thought  of  You  evi- 
dently have  no  idea  that  she  is  in  imminent 
danger.' 

'  Is  she  indeed,  doctor  ?  What  is  really  the 
matter  with  her  V 

*  Congestion  of  the  spine,  my  dear  young 
lady.     Her  husband  had  the  best  advice  for 

her,  you  know.     Dr. was  brought  down 

to  consult  with  me,  and  all  her  symptoms 
then  pointed  to  insidious  nervous  disease. 
She  is  in  great  danger,  now,  I  assure 
you.' 
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*  Ah  !  well,  doctor^  if  she  really  must  not 
be  moved V 

^  She  cannot  leave  her  bed,  my  dear  Miss 
Abbott.' 

'  Well,  then,  she  fancies  she  would  like  a 
new  nurse/ 

^  Why!  Now  that  is  just  one  of  the  fancies 
of  your  Dervous  patients.  Why,  when  she 
was  first  taken  ill  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Mar- 
shall that  she  should  have  a  trained  nurse,  and 
he  agreed  ;  but  when  we  went  up  to  see  her, 
he  chanced  to  ask  her  if  she  would  not  like  a 
good  nurse  instead  of  old  Biddy  there,  and 
she  wouldn't  hear  of  it.' 

*  Ah,  doctor,  she  has  changed  her  mind. 
I  suppose  she  has  had  enough  of  old  Biddy, 
as  you  call  her.  But  what  do  you  say  to 
that  idea  V 

'  Yes,  that  is  all  right.  I  think  she  would 
be  better  off  with  one,  and  it  was  only 
because    she    was    so    opposed    to    it — Mr. 

VOL.  III.  44 
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Marshall  gave  way  to  her  on  my  advice   so 
as  not  to  excite  her/ 

*  Well,  will  you  propose  to  my  brother  to- 
morrow that  she  should  have  one  V 

'  Yes,  certainly ;  and  say  what  you  tell 
me  about  her  change  of  mind,  of  course. 
May  I  see  you  up  to  the  Castle,  Miss 
Abbott  V 

'  Oh  no,  indeed,  doctor ;  I  wouldn't  have 
you  put  your  boots  on  again  for  such  a 
purpose  on  any  account.  It  is  not  dark  yefc, 
and  I  can  go  through  the  park.  You  won't 
forget  V 

*  Why,  of  course  I  won't.  Never  do, 
anything  for  the  good  of  my  patients.' 

In  the  course  of  the  evenins^  I  wrote  a 
brief  note  to  Marshall,  and  sent  it  to  him  by 
a  servant. 

It  merely  informed  him  that  I  had  seen 
his  wife,  and  had  learned  that  she  disliked 
the   woman   who  was  employed  in  nursing 
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h3r ;  that  it  was  quite  improper  that  she 
shoald  be  without  the  care  of  a  professional 
nurse  in  so  serious  an  illnesr< ;  and  that,  on 
this  ground  if  on  no  other,  I  should  seek 
Lynton's  influence  if  the  sick  woman's  wish 
were  not  granted.  I  used  just  as  few  words 
as  I  could  to  make  my  meaning  clear. 

The  reverend  gentleman  answered  the 
letter  in  person  the  next  morning.  He  came 
in  to  lunch,  and  I,  going  down  into  the 
dininof-room  when  the  bell  rangf,  found  him 
about  to  take  his  seat  at  table. 

Lynton  had  only  just  greeted  him,  and 
now  asked  after  his  wife's  state. 

*  She  is  very  ill,'  said  Marshall  mournfully, 
*  and  I  much  fear  that  I  can  hardly  hope  for 
her  recovery  now,  after  her  long  ill-health.' 

'  Is  she  worse  than  on  Sunday,  Mr. 
Marshall  V  asked  Helen, 

'  Doctor  Cross  believes  that  she  is,^  he 
replied ;     '  and     he    strongly    advised     this 

44—2 
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morning  sending  for  a  trained  nurse  to  watch 
with  her  at  nights.  Fanny  has  always 
hitherto  refused  to  have  one  ;  she  wanted  me 
at  night,  and  old  Mary,  our  devoted  house- 
keeper, an  excellent  creature,  in  the  day; 
however,  she  has  consented  to  have  a  trained 
nurse  now,  and  I  have  sent  for  one  by 
special  messenger  and  telegram.' 

The  muscles  of  my  mouth  contracted 
tiojhtly  always  when  this  personage  was  in 
my  presence,  so  that  it  was  with  real 
physical  difficulty  that  I  spoke  to  him.  I 
wrenched  them  now  sufficiently  to  de- 
mand— 

'  From  Exeter  V 

*  No,'  he  retorted  calmly,  'from  London. 
I  w^ish  to  have  the  very  ablest  assistance  for 
my  poor  girl,  whose  sufferings  must  at  the 
best  be  great.' 

I  turned  absolutely  sick  with  disgust  at 
his  hypocrisy. 
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After  luncheon,  he  followed  me  up  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  had  a  little  private  speech 
with  me. 

Never  once,  throuofh  the  whole  of  this 
long-drawn  duel  between  us,  did  this  man 
lower  his  guard.  Even  to  me,  when  we 
were  absolutely  alone  with  one  another,  he 
unswervingly  kept  up  the  pretence  that  I 
knew  my  own  charges  against  him  to  be 
false  and  coined  for  a  purpose,  and  that  my 
conscience  admitted  that  I  had  taken  a 
servant  for  a  secret  lover,  as  he  had  openly 
announced. 

So  DOW,  thus  he  addressed  me  : 

*  You  have  not,  it  appears,  learnt  a  lesson 
against  endeavouring  to  destroy  my  mtness 
of  your  improprieties  by  blackening  my 
character.  Your  failure  with  our  poor 
father  might  have  taught  you  better,  I 
should  have  thought.  However,  you  must 
learn ' 
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'  I  wil]  not  listen  to  you/  I  said,  haughtily. 
'  I  am  so  far  friendless  that  I  must  defend 
myself  personally  against  you  by  refusing  to 
hold  converse  with  you/ 

I  put  out  my  hand  to  open  the  door,  but 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  handle,  and  I 
could  not  for  an  instant  overcome  my  repul- 
sion to  touching  him.  He  took  advantage  of 
my  brief  pause. 

'  You  must  learn  that  you  will  avail  your- 
self nothing  by  making  baseless  and  un- 
provable charges  ;  and  to  guard  myself,  as  well 
as  the  honour  of  the  family,  so  far  as  it  lies  in 
your  hands,  I  shall  acquaint  your  brother 
and  guardian  with  the  facts  of  your  story  as 
soon  as  I  see  the  least  cause  for  believing 
tljat  step  to  be  necessary.' 

While  he  talked,  I  rang  the  bell.  The 
coming  of  the  servant,  for  whom  I  had  to 
invent    some    trivial    order,    freed  me,    fur 
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I  left  the  room  while  the  servant  still  was 
there. 

That  night  Fanny  Abbott  died.  The 
London  nurse  w^as  driven  mto  Apsleigh  with 
great  parade  about  an  hour  before  the  pitying 
angel  of  death  came  in  unseen,  and  carried 
away  in  silence  the  particle  of  feeble  life 
which  had  borne  up  that  unhappy  girl's  body 
for  twenty-five  poor  years. 

And  Marshall  was  a  free  man.  No  longer 
was  there  that  clog  upon  his  ambitions,  that 
strain  upon  his  daily  patience,  that  living 
reproof  for  his  boyhood's  vice,  shut  up  in  his 
home  to  suffer  at  his  hands  for  his  crimes. 
Now  his  pathway  might  be  open — now  the 
ambitions  which  the  Church  allows  might  be 
followed — now,  above  all,  if  Fate  had  decreed 
that  Lynton  should  die  unmarried,  and  that 
Marshall  should  be  lord  of  Apsland,  he  might 
bring  to  his  lordship  a  wife  w^orthy  to  bear 
rule,  and  to  aid  him  to  attain  that  position, 
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even  the  very  highest,  in  the  world  and  the 
State,  to  which  his  abihties  and  his  ambitions 
might  lead  him.  I  thought  these  things. 
Be  very  sure  he  thought  them  too  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Lynton  and  I  were  eternally  perplexed  by 
the  details  of  the  business  of  the  estate. 
Over  and  over  again,  we  expressed  to  each 
other  our  regret  that  the  young  man  who 
could  have  given  so  much  assistance  to  the 
new  master  should  have  gone  just  when  he 
was  needed. 

'  If  we  knew  where  to  address  him/  I  said 
to  Lynton  more  than  once,  '  I  should  advise 
your  writing  to  him — because,  perhaps,  he  is 
not  comfortable  in  his  new  situation,  and 
would  be  very  glad  to  return  here  if  he  had 
the  chance.* 

But  we  found  no  memorandum  among  my 
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father  s  papers  from  which  we  could  gather 
the  young  man's  whereabouts,  and  it  seemed 
probable  that  our  need  of  him  would  pass 
over  before  we  heard  anything  of  or  from  him, 
when  it  unfortunately  occurred  to  Lynton  to 
tell  Marshall  that  we  wished  to  have  Brown 
back,  and  to  inquire  if  the  vicar  could  tell  - 
where  he  had  gone. 

Now  I  see  clearly  the  difficulty  in  which 
Marshall  found  himself.  If  he  let  the  matter 
j)ass  over  now,  his  lips  were  practically  sealed 
for  the  future,  and  his  valuable  weapon  of 
torture  rendered  useless.  Just  as  the  viper 
might  resent  the  drawing  of  his  sting,  so  did 
this  slanderer,  doubtless,  shrink  from  letting 
go  the  poison  from  his  tongue.  He  told  his 
story,  then  and  there  ;  in  brief,  I  believe,  but 
fully  enough  to  make  my  elder  brother 
understand  that  I  cherished  a  passion  for 
this  servant  whose  integrity  I  praised  and 
whose  recall  I  advised. 
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I  learnt  that  the  slander  had  been  repeated 
to  Lynton  on  the  morning  of  the  most  dread- 
ful day  of  my  life — a  life  which  has,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  had  more  than  its  share  of 
agitation  and  mental  agony.  Yet  amidst  all 
the  black  days  of  my  history  which  memory 
shows  me  when  I  question  her  records,  this 
one  day  is  the  blackest,  the  most  dreadful  in 
tlie  stain  which  it  cast,  not  only  upon  the 
page  on  which  its  o^n  tale  is  written,  but 
through  upon  succeeding  leaves.  And  this 
was  how  it  commenced.  Lynton  said  gravely 
to  me,  when  I  went  and  sat  down  beside  him 
in  the  library  soon  after  breakfast,  in  order  to 
aid  him  if  I  could  in  his  day's  business,  that 
he  had  asked  Marshall  for  Brown's  present 
address. 

My  heart  beat  heavily,  but  I  looked  him 
fully  in  the  face,  as  I  asked  him  what  Mar- 
shall replied  ? 

'  He  told  me,  my  sister,  that  there  was  a 
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reason  why  this  young  man  should  not 
return.' 

^  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  meant — what  he 
said  that  reason  was  T 

'  Yes,  my  sister/ 

The  grave  Germanised  man  spoke  very 
seriously,  but  very  tenderly. 

'  Then  I  know  what  he  said,  I  am  afraid. 
And,  if  you  please,  Lynton,  unless  you  wish, 
1  would  rather  not  say  another  word  about 
the  subject,  except  that  I  must  deny  that 
what  he  has  said  is  true,  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  believe  it.' 

'  I  believe  nothing  against  thee,  my  sister. 
But  it  will  be  well  that  we  talk  no  more  of 
the  return  of  this  young  man.' 

I  silently  bowed  my  head.  The  thing  was 
very  bitter  to  me  ;  for,  after  all,  the  most 
important  persons  in  the  world  are  those  who 
are  nearest  to  one,  and  the  scorn  of  the  whole 
world  shall  not  be  so  bitter  as  that  of  the 
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fireside.  But  it  did  not  oppress  me  that  this 
charge  should  be  made  to  Lynton,  as  it  had 
done  in  the  case  of  my  father ;  for  I  felt  that 
I  should  make  my  own  repute  with  this 
guardian  brother,  to  whom  Marshall  was  even 
more  of  a  stranger  than  I  was ;  and  besides, 
I  loved  him  less  than  I  had  done  the  dead. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Helen  and  I 
went  for  a  drive  in  the  pony  carriage.  We 
usually  started  about  an  hour  after  luncheon, 
and  returned  to  get  tea  at  four  o'clock,  and  to 
be  thawed  by  my  dressing-room  fire. 

It  was  a  bright,  clear  day  of  February. 
March,  with  his  cold  blustering  winds,  was 
close  upon  us,  but  just  then  only  a  frosty  air 
was  slowly  moving  over  the  earth.  We  pro- 
longed our  drive,  and  it  was  about  three 
o'clock,  while  we  were  still  two  miles  from 
the  Castle. 

Suddenly  it  became  singularly  dark ;  the 
wind  rose,  and  cut  cruelly  through  our  veils ; 
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indeed,  mine  being  of  crape,  I  had  to  keep 
continually  lifting  it  to  inspect  the  road.  In 
a  few  minutes  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
blinding,  pelting  shower  of  hail  and  sleet. 

We  were  on  the  main  road,  but  there  was 
no  house  of  any  kind  within  twenty  minutes' 
drive,  at  least.  Before  we  reached  there  we 
should  be  soaked  and  frozen,  and  the  shower 
would  be  over. 

I  half  checked  the  pony,  and  looked  around 
for  shelter  as  we  went  on.  We  came  to  the 
gate  of  a  field,  just  within  which  I  saw  the 
welcome  shelter  of  a  barn,  while  a  gaily- 
painted  red  waggon  stood  with  its  shafts  on 
the  ground  in  just  the  right  position  to  shield 
the  pony  from  the  driving  storm.  In  a  few 
moments  I  had  opened  the  gate,  found  the 
barn  door  to  be  unlocked,  and  had  the  pony 
fastened  to  the  waggon,  and  Helen  and 
myself  safe  in  our  temporary  shelter. 

It  was  a  very  rude  one,  certainly.     There 
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were  several  other  waofSfons  inside,  blocking^ 
up  the  entrance,  and  there  was  a  little  heap 
of  straw  in  a  corner,  too  much  for  the 
pony  to  be  brought  in  also.  But  it  was 
protection,  and  we  sat  down  very  contentedly 
upon  the  straw  to  wait  till  the  storm  should 
pass.  I  remarked  that  it  had  commenced  too 
suddenly,  and  was  raging  too  violently,  to  be 
likely  to  be  a  very  long  one. 

It  seemed  longer  to  the  pony  outside  than 
it  did  to  us.  He  expressed  his  sentiments 
by  a  discontented  whinny.  I  rose  and  went 
toward  the  door  to  speak  a  word  of  comfort 
to  him,  when  suddenly  I  heard  the  gate  of 
the  field  slam  to,  as  though  behind  some 
person  entering,  and  before  I  could  reach  the 
barn  door,  my  brother  Willie  appeared  in  its 
aperture  before  my  amazed  eyes. 

*  Willie!'  I  cried.  *Is  it  really  you?  When 
did  you  come  from  London?  How  have  you 
found  us  here  V 
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But  he  paid  no  heed  to  my  questions. 
They  were  not  answered  then,  and  they  have 
not  been  answered  to  this  day,  for  I  have 
never  ventured  to  speak  to  him  of  that  scene. 
I  am  reduced  to  conjecture  that  when  he 
found  us  out  on  his  arrival  at  the  Castle,  he 
had  gone  to  relieve  his  excitement  by  a  rapid 
walk;  and  that,  being  himself  near  that  place 
when  the  storm  began,  he  had  either  known 
the  situation  of  the  barn,  or  else,  seeing  the 
pony  in  the  field,  had  recognised  it  in  his 
passing  by. 

He  knew  we  were  there,  at  all  events.  His 
excited,  flashing  eyes  travelled  around  the 
barn  in  an  instant,  and  dusk  though  it  was  in 
the  corner  where  Helen  still  sat,  he  saw  her 
at  once. 

He  advanced  impetuously  toward  her.  She 
rose,  and  said,  faintly,  *  Oh,  Wilhe  !' 

She  knew  what  cause  she  had  to  fear — that 
was  a  cry  of  fear. 
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He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  stooping 
his  face  upon  hers,  pressed  on  her  very  Hps 
a  succession  of  fierce  passionate  ki-sses.  She 
strove  to  draw  her  lips  away — she  struggled 
to  speak;  but  utterly  in  vain.  If  I  had 
never  before  known  the  difference  in  the 
physical  strength  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  I 
should  have  learnt  it  then.  She  was  utterly 
helpless  in  his  hands,  and  in  his  passion  he 
used  his  strength  cruelly. 

He  lifted  his  head  presently,  but  held  her 
still  pressed  close  to  him,  wrapped  up  tightly 
in  his  arms. 

*  Tell  me,  is  it  true?'  he  demanded  of  her 
then,  searching  into  her  eyes  with  his 
gaze. 

^  You  hurt  me!  Oh,  you  hurt  me!'  she 
panted.     /  Let  me  go  !' 

I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  remain ;  that 
delicacy  forbade  me  from  seeing  and  heariug 
more,    pn^werfully   though    my   interest    was 

VOL.  III.  45 
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aroused,  and  anxious  though  I  began  to  feel. 
I  moved  toward  the  door,  to  go  out  beside 
the  pony  in  the  wind. 

*  Harry,  Harry  !  stay  wdth  me !'  pleaded 
Helen,  faintly. 

Then  Willie  turned  his  head  and  spoke 
imperiously,  '  Don't  go  away,  Harry.' 

I  stood  silently  there.  For  a  few  moments 
I  averted  my  eyes ;  but  the  awful  fascination 
which  the  bare  exhibition  of  fierce  passion 
has  for  the  mind  worked  upon  me,  and  soon 
I  held  my  breath,  and  listened,  and  watched. 
His  eyes  had  fixed  themselves  again  upon  her 
face,  which  he  seized  in  one  of  his  hands  and 
held  uj)turned  to  his.  Once  more  he  de- 
manded : 

'  Tell  me,  is  it  true  V 

*  Is  what  true  ?  Oh,  Willie,  you  are  un- 
gentlemanly — you  hurt  me.' 

*You  know  what  I  mean,' he  burst  in  upon 
her  sentence.     *It  must  be  true,  but  I  must 
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hear  it  from  your  own  very  lips  before  I  can 
believe  it.' 

He  ivas  hurting  her.  I  ventured  to  speak 
to  him,  though  I  was  awed  by  his  fierce  fire. 
But  I  still  pitied  her — a  minute  later,  T  could 
not  sympathise  with  her  pain ;  my  heart  was 
hardened  toward  her. 

'  Willie,  you  must  not  hurt  Helen.  Be 
more  gentle,  and  speak  quietly.  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  V 

He  no  more  heeded  me  than  he  did  the 
rushing  of  the  wintry  wind  without.  He 
spoke  to  her  : 

'  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Master  of  Apsland 
this  morning — a  brotherly  letter,  telling  me 
he  was  going  to  marry — going  to  marry 
youf 

My  lips  opened,  but  no  sound  proceeded 
from  them. 

'  Why  don't  you  deny  it  V  he  went  on, 
opening  his  arms  and  releasing  her  suddenly. 

45—2 
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She  sank  down  again  on  the  heap  of  straw, 
and  made  a  feeble  attempt  at  defence. 

'  I  didn't  know  he  would  so  soon,  or  I 
would  have  written  to  you  myself;  but, 
Willie ' 

'Were  3^ou  not  my  betrothed  wife?'  he 
demanded,  standing  in  front  of  her  and  speak- 
ing in  a  low,  concentrated  tone. 

'  Don't  let  us  say  any  more  about  it  just 
now,'  Helen  went  on,  trying  to  keep  up  her 
carelessness,  and  to  speak  as  though  this  was 
a  light  matter.  *  Wait  till  another  time,  and 
I  will  explain.' 

^  What  will  you  explain  ?  Were  you  not 
promised  to  me  ?" 

'  No — o ;  not  exactly !'  she  dared  to 
murmur. 

' "  Not  exactly — not  exactly  !" '  he  cried. 
*  What  a  wretched,  blind  fool  I  was  not  to 
understand  you  before!  I  might  have  seen 
that  this  was  the  game  you  meant  to  play, 
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when  you  insisted  upon  keeping  our  engage- 
ment secret — you  have  always  intended  to 
throw  me  over  if  you  saw  a  certain  chance  of 
anybody  better.' 

Helen  was  weeping  now;  she  must  have 
loved  him,  I  think. 

'  Ah,  Willie,  don't  say  such  a  cruel  thing !' 
she  beo^o^ed. 

'  But  my  own  brother !'  he  went  on. 
'  How  could  I  dream  of  it  ?  Ah,  Helen 
darling !'  suddenly  changing  his  tone  to  one 
of  intense  tenderness,  and  kneeling  before 
her — '  Ah,  Helen  darling  !  tell  me  you  do 
not  mean  to  do  this  !  You  are  mine,  yoto 
hiotv  you  are  mine.  You  do  love  me — 
nothing  can  make  you  happy  away  from  me, 
and  it  would  break  my  heart  !  Tell  me  it  is 
all  a  mistake.  Promise  to  go  to  Lynton  and 
tell  him  that  he  misunderstood  you — that 
you  are  mine,  vowed  to  me  long  ago.  Say 
you  will,  my  own  darling  1' 
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Helen  recovered  her  courage.  She  might 
move  a  tender  lover,  or  control  a  suppliant. 

'  You  have  made  me  feel  so  ill  !'  she  said 
piteously.  *  I  am  not  fit  to  talk  just  at 
present.  And  besides — let  me  see  you  alone 
to  tell  you,  this  evening.' 

^  No  !'  he  cried,  suddenly.  *  I  can't  bear 
this.  I  have  come  to  hear  the  truth,  and  I 
swear  I  will  hear  it  now.  You  don't  deny — 
but  you  shall  confess  it  in  words  ;  if  you  dare 
be  false,  you  shall  taste  the  bitterness  of  it 
3^ourself  Tell  me,  have  you  promised  my 
brother  that  you  will  be  his  wife  V 

He  knelt  before  her  still,  but  the  clasp  of 
his  hand  on  hers  had  lost  its  tenderness,  and 
his  eye  its  pleading  hope. 

^  Willie,  I  don't  think '  she  began. 

'  Yes  or  no  V  he  demanded. 

'  It  is  not  a  proper ' 

*  Yes  or  no  ?  You  shall  say  nothing  else 
till  you  have  told  me  that  yourself.' 
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Driven  thus  to  bay,  what  courage  and 
darino:  there  was  m  her  soul  had  to  show 
itself. 

*  Yes,  then  !'  she  said,  defiantly.  '  And 
you  have  no  right  to  come  and  talk  to  me  in 
this  manner,  for  I  never  promised  to  marry 
you.  I  told  you  a  long  engagement  was 
folly — you  know  I  did.  I  fancied — then — 
that  I  cared  about  you ' 

He  had  knelt  silent  for  these  few  instants, 
listening,  with  his  hot  eyes  fixed  on  her  false, 
fair  face — fairer  now,  with  its  eyes  glittering 
with  agitation,  its  lips  trembling  with  fear, 
its  delicate  pale  colour  coming  and  going  in 
that  peculiar  way — fairer  at  this  moment, 
when  she  was  owning  her  falsehood,  even 
than  its  wont. 

*  I  fancied  then  that  I  loved  you.'  This 
drew  a  cry  of  torture  from  his  lips. 

*  Ah,  Helen  !  was  it  no  more  than  fancy  ? 
Don't  you  love  me  now  V 
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For  a  moment  she  faltered.  Did  she  see 
ill  her  mind  the  grave,  stern,  learned  man, 
older  than  his  years,  in  contrast  with  this  im- 
petuous, passionate,  handsome  young  lover  ? 
But  truth  was  not  in  her  heart. 

'  We  were  thrown  too  much  together  to 
have  a  calm  judgment  about  it,'  she  went  on, 
producing  her  long-prepared  excuses ;  *  and, 
indeed,  beUeve  me,  dear  Willie,  I  am  so 
sorry  that  I  made  a  mistake  in  fancying  that 
1  loved  you — that  is,  as  I  thought  I  did — 
because  I  am  very  much  attached  to  you  as 
a  brother,  and  I  will  do  anything  in  my 
power  to  make  you  happy.' 

'  Then  you  will  marry  me !  Oh,  my 
darling,  my  own  darling  I  think  again  before 
you  talk  to  me  like  this.  It  is  not  true — I 
know  it  is  not  true.  I  can  feel  every  pulse 
of  your  heart,  and  I  know  that  you  love  me. 
Ah,  Helen  !  for  your  own  sake,  for  your  own 
happiness,  if  you  have  no  pity  for  me,  don't 
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sell  yourself  for  the  diamonds  and  the  lands 
of  Aspland.' 

*  You  are  insulting  me  !  How  dare  you 
say  such  a  thing  V 

*  Don't  take  yourself  away  from  me, 
darling.  I  will  give  up  my  life  to  you,  and 
I  will  make  you  happier  as  the  wife  of  a 
London  doctor  than  you  would  be  as  the 
wife  of  the  richest  commoner  in  the  county. 
Dearie,  I  swear  you  shall  be  happy — marry 
me  at  once,  and  you  shall  be  happy  !' 

Poor,  incoherent  boy,  with  love  and 
misery  and  wrath  striving  in  his  heart  for 
the  mastery  ! 

She  put  on  an  indignant  aspect,  and  seized 
the  opportunity  for  rising  in  her  dignity 
and  putting  herself  out  of  his  pleading 
touch. 

'  You  are  more  ungentlemanly  than  I 
thought  you  were  capable  of  being,'  she  cried. 
*  How  dare  you  say  that   I   love   you  now, 
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when    I    am   the    promised    bride    of  your 
brother  V 

Then  his  wrath  broke  forth,  and  he  sprang 
to  his  feet. 

*  You  shall  never  be  my  brother's  wife  !' 
and  he  swore  it  with  an  oath.  'He  shall 
know  that  you  are  mine — he  shall  learn  what 
you  are  to  me.' 

She  was  frightened,  as  well,  indeed,  she 
might  be. 

*  Lynton  knows  all  about  it,'  she  said, 
faintly. 

This,  and  the  familiar  mention  of  his  rival 
brother's  name,  made  the  flame  burn  up 
suddenly  into  a  scorching  blaze.  Well  for 
her  was  it  that  I  stood  there. 

'He  does  not  know,'  cried  her  discarded 
lover  fiercely.  '  He  does  not  know  I  no  one 
knows  but  you  and  me  I  See  !'  and  he  sud- 
denly stooped  over  her  and  caught  her  right 
up  like  an  infant  in  his  strong  arms.     '  See  !' 
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pressing  kisses  all  over  her  face.  '  Have  you 
told  him  of  this — of  this  1  Will  he  marry 
the  woman  his  brother  has  possessed  so  far  ? 
There  !'  dropping  her  on  the  ground,  on  her 
feet,  and  straining  her  to  him  so  tightly  that 
she  scarce  could  breathe — '  There  !  shall  I 
show  him  how  you  should  be  embraced  1 
Shall  I  describe  to  him  what  I  have  enjoyed 
in  you  ?  You  shan't  marry  him — because 
vou  belono:  to  me  !  You  are  mine,  as  much 
as  nature  can  make  you  mine.  You  would 
commit  incest — but  I  will  not  stand  by  and 
watch  in  silence.  There  !  again  and  again — 
and  those  are  not  my  last  kisses  on  your  lips. 
You  are  mine — you  shall  be  mine — remember 
that,  and  let  no  other  man  touch  you  !  I 
will  forgive  you — but  I  will  not  let  you  go  !' 

Then  he  released  her,  and  went  out  rapidly, 
without  another  word  or  glance.  His  rigidly- 
set  face,  his  white  lips,  his  burning  eyes, 
passed  by  me  like  a  whirlwind;  and  I  was 
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left  alone  with  Helen,  who  crouched  on  the 
ground  where  he  had  dropped  her,  her  face 
hidden  in  her  hands,  and  sobbing  aloud  with 
pain  and  with  terror. 

It  is  '  bad  form'  to  show  emotion  in  every- 
day life.  It  is  fashionable  to  sneer  at  all 
strong  feeling,  and  to  ignore  the  existence  of 
the  human  passions.  But  yet  it  is  as  true 
now  as  when  it  was  written  in  the  oldest  of 
old  love-songs,  that  '  Love  is  strong  as  death  ; 
jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave — the  coals 
thereof  are  coals  of  fire,  which  have  a  most 
vehement  flame.' 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

The  news  I  had  heard  so  strangely  was  of  no 

small  importance  to  me.     Not  only  had  I  to 

witness  the  grief  of  my  best-loved  brother — 

not  only  had  I  to  find  my  friend  a  traitor  to 

him,  and  ready  to  sell  herself  to  a  higher 

bidder — but  I  had  to  look  upon  Helen  Man- 

searofh   as   henceforward   one    of   the    most 

important  persons  in  my  world.     My  eldest 

brother's  w^ife  must  have  a  peculiar  interest 

to  me  ;  a  personal  interest,  while  the  Castle 

remained  my  natural  home,  as  well  as  a  family 

interest.     Now,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 

have  been  willing  in  any  case  to  see  Helen 

Mrs.  Abbott  of  Apsland;    but  I  was  very 
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sure  that  1  was  not  willing  for  her  to  be 
that  important  lady  when  she  had  jilted  the 
younger  brother  before  taking  the  elder. 

So  I  went  out  and  stood  by  the  pony's 
head,  caressing  his  poor,  cold  nose  in  no 
small  agitation. 

The  storm  had  gone  off,  and  at  last  I  looked 
in  at  Helen  again.  She  had  got  up  and  re- 
turned to  her  seat  on  the  straw,  where  she 
sat  with  her  eyes  shut,  her  head  leant  back 
aofainst  the  wall. 

*  Will  you  please  let  me  drive  you  to  the 
Castle  V  I  asked  curtly. 

She  got  up  and  came  without  a  word  ;  nor 
was  anything  more  said  until  we  reached  the 
Castle. 

I  followed  her  into  her  room,  and  shut  the 
door,  standing  with  my  hand  on  its  lock. 

'  Under  the  circumstances,'  I  said,  coldly, 
'  I  hope  you  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  am  rude 
enough  to  say  that  your  visit  here  should 
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come  to  an  end  forthwith.  Of  course,  in  due 
time,  you  will  be  mistress  here,  and  you  may 
be  very  sure  that  /  shall  not  trouble  you  with 
my  presence  here  then.  But  just  now,  I  am 
mistress  here,  and  as  we  cannot  continue  to 
live  under  one  roof,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
that  you  should  go  now  than  I — though  I 
will  go  away  and  leave  you  to  live  here  with 
Lynton,  if  you  think  fit.' 

Helen  had  kept  her  back  to  me  while  I 
spoke.  She  turned  now ;  her  face  was  bathed 
in  tears. 

'Ah,  Harry,  you  are  cruel  to  me!  I  didn't 
think  it  was  in  you.' 

'  I  think  that  the  person  who  is  entitled 
to  complain  is  myself  It  is  no  light  matter 
to  me  that  I  am  to  be  excluded  from  my 
home.' 

'  Ah,  why  do  you  say  that  V 

'  Do  you  suppose  that  either  I  or  any  other 
of  your  husband's  relations  will  ever  visit  you 
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when  you  have  reached  the  height  of  your 
ambition,  and  are  mistress  of  the  Castle  ?  No, 
indeed !  You  may  marry  Lynton,  Helen 
Manseargh,  but  you  will  never  be  one  of  us, 
after  what  has  happened.  Do  not  suppose  I 
shall  be  silent  on  the  subject.' 

^  Harry,  do  not  be  so  cutting.  Would 
you  have  me  marry  where  I  find  I  do  not 
love  V 

^  Unfortunately,  your  motives  become  shady 
by  reason  of  the  circumstances.  Yes,  you 
should  have  stood  to  your  troth — even  if  you 
repented  of  it,  for  whatever  reason.' 

^  It  would  not  have  been  best ' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  you,'  I 
interrupted  coldly.  '  It  is  not  a  matter  that 
admits  of  argument.' 

I  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  Helen 
hurried  to  me,  and  clasped  my  arm  in  hers, 
and  wept  piteously  on  my  shoulder. 

*  Very  well,'  she  sobbed,  '  I  will  go — I  will 
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Harry.  But  I  imist  stay  a  few  days  till  my 
mother  can  get  ray  letter  and  return  to  our 
house  to  receive  me  ;  and  oh,  don't,  don't  be 
hard  to  me  !  Just  for  this  two  or  three  days 
— don't  speak  to  me  in  that  voice  and  look  at 
me  like  that.  Be  kind  to  me,  dear,  darling 
Harry,  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  whatever 
you  think  of  me  now,  and  whatever  you  will 
do  in  the  future.' 

'  She  moved  me  then,  as  she  ever  had 
done  when  she  melted  into  grief  and  peni- 
tence. 

'Well,'  I  said,  disengaging  myself  from  her 
clinging  embrace,  'I  will  be  as  kind  to  you  as 
I  can,  and  make  }  ou  as  welcome  as  my  heart 
will  let  me  until  you  go.' 

'  Kiss  me,  Harry  !' 

I  did ;  but  I  said  to  her  as  I  did  so,  sar- 
castic at  myself:  '  I  have  always  been  as 
foolish  over  you  as  any  man  could  be.' 

My  next  care  was  for  Willie,  and  I  rang 
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for  the  housemaid,  to  inquh^e  if  he  had  been 
at  the  Castle,  and  if  he  were  in  now '?  The 
woman  repUed  in  the  affirmative  to  both 
questions,  telhng  me  in  what  room  Mrs. 
Stilhngfleet  had  placed  him,  and  how  she 
herself  had  a  few  minutes  before  carried  up 
hot  water  in  answer  to  his  ring. 

'  Ah,  poor  boy  !'  I  said  to  myself  with  a 
sigh  ;  ^  how  he  must  have  rushed  over  the 
ground  to  have  got  home  already.' 

How  many  comedies,  and  dramas,  and 
tragedies  are  worked  out  at  hearthstones, 
covered  with  a  decorous  veil  of  convention- 
ality !  How  many  of  those  with  whom  you 
daily  mix  have  wrapped  up  in  their  breasts 
memories  which  they  would  not  disclose  for 
worlds,  quiet  and  commonplace  though  those 
people  seem  !  The  man  who  chats  with 
you  in  the  railway  train,  or  who  sits  calmly 
beside  you  at  dinner,  may  have  a  mind  full 
of  the  fiercest  thoughts,  the  darkest  schemes. 
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or  the  most  awful  apprehensions,  hidden 
under  the  most  careless  exterior. 

Fauntleroy,  the  forger,  gave  splendid  din- 
ners all  through  those  long  anxious  years 
when  he  must  have  felt  the  hangman's  cord 
ever  about  his  neck,  and  went  straight  from 
signing  those  powers  of  attorney  in  his 
clients'  names  to  entertain  his  guests. 

The  sw^ord  of  Damocles  is  an  ancient  fable  ; 
the  victim  nowadays  would  eat  of  his  rich 
fare  and  drink  of  his  rare  wines  unmoved. 
The  exigencies  of  civilised  society  demand  of 
every  other  one  of  us  the  silent  endurance  of 
suffering  of  the  Spartan  boy-thief  gripped  by 
his  stolen  fox. 

Something  of  this  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing when  Willie  appeared  in  the  drawing- 
room,  dressed  for  dinner.  No  trace  was 
there  of  the  agitated,  passionate  man  with 
*the  fiery  eyes,  the  flushed  face,  the  excited 
lips,  who,  with  the  rain  from  which  he  had 
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entered  hanging  in  his  whiskers  and  dripping 
from  his  rough  overcoat,  had  suddenly  pre- 
sented himself  before  my  astonished  eyes  in 
the  afternoon.  He  had  dressed  with  scrupu- 
lous care  and  neatness,  as  though  to  show 
how  completely  calmness  had  returned  to. him  ; 
and  the  slight  expression  of  fatigue  which 
his  face  wore  might  easily  be  ascribed  to  his 
long  journey.  Only  the  deep  black  circles 
under  his  eyes  might  have  told  to  a  keen 
observer  something  of  the  truth. 

Marshall  had  come  up  to  the  Castle,  and 
was  staying  to  dinner.  It  appeared  that 
Lynton  had  written  to  all  his  brothers,  an- 
nouncing his  engagement,  immediately  after 
he  had  been  accepted  the  previous  day. 
Willie  and  Marshall  had  both  replied  by 
appearing  in  person,  and  both  had  duly 
offered  their  warm  congratulations  to  the 
master  of  Apsland.  Both  the  man  whose 
love  was  stolen  and  the  man  who  saw  the 
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rich  heritage  that  might  perchance  else  have 
been,  his  passing  out  of  his  reach,  had  ex- 
pressed their  joy  at  the  event  and  their  hope 
for  its  good-fortune  ! 

While  we  all  waited  for  the  announcement 
of  dinner,  Marshall  made  himself  agreeable 
to  the  future  chatelaine,  and  Willie  propped 
himself  up  against  the  mantlepiece  and 
stared  at  the  fire.  Lynton  came  and  sat 
quietly  down  at  my  side. 

'  Has  thy  friend  told  thee  our  good  tidings  V 
he  asked,  softly. 

'  Do  you  mean  the  news  that  you  are  going 
to  marry  her  V 

'  Yes,  truly.     What  else  T 

^  I  have  heard  it,'  I  replied,  evasively. 

*  I  would  have  told  thee  myself  this  morn- 
ing,' went  on  Lynton,  apparently  thinking 
that  I  felt  hurt  at  not  havinof  heard  his  news 
from  his  own  Hps.  'It  was  but  last  night 
that  we  spake  together,  and   thou  knowest 
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that  thou  went  from  me  suddenly  this  morn- 
ing, when  I  was  thinking  to  tell  thee.' 

^  Are  you  very  much  in  love  V  I  asked, 
hoping  to  receive  a  true  answer. 

^  But  I  knew  also/  he  replied,  not  dis- 
tinctly replying  to  my  question,  but  answer- 
ing it  by  implication,  *  I  kn  ew  also  that  it 
would  remain  pleasant  for  you  to  live  here  at 
home  with  my  wife,  she  being  your  friend ; 
and,  besides,  the  father  wished  it.' 

^  What  do  you  say  ?  Why  do  you  think 
thatr 

'  He  said  before  you,  my  sister,  the 
words  which  awoke  my  conscious  thought 
for  her.' 

'  When  V 

'  On  the  day  that  he  gave  our  mother's 
jewels  to  thee.' 

I  was  fortunately  spared  the  necessity  of 
instant  reply  by  the  announcement  of  dinner. 
But  I  said,  as  he  rose  to  go  to  lead  Helen 
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downstairs,  that  I  should  like  a  little  conver- 
sation with  him  upon  the  subject. 

Little  did  I  think  that  the  opportunity  of 
saying  more  to  him  would  never  come  for 
me.  But  so  it  was  !  The  events  of  that 
black  day  were  not  yet  over.  The  last  blow 
which  my  fate  had  to  deal  was  about  to  fall. 

Now  I  must  mention  one  or  two  trivial 
details,  which  would  not  be  mentioned  had 
they  no  bearing  on  the  history. 

I  dishke  a  large  table  for  a  small  party  ; 
and    I   had   had  the   table    upon    which  we 
dined  in  the  morning-room  (for  of  course  the 
great    dining-room   was    never    used  but  on 
state    occasions)     reduced    to    the    smallest 
possible  dimensions.     Lynton  sat  at  one  end 
and  I   at  the  other.     Helen's  place  was   at 
the  right  hand   side,  and  the   servants,  who 
had   quicker  vision  than   Lynton  as  to  the 
relations  between  her  and  Willie  at  Christ- 
mas-time, had  put  a  chair  at  her  side  for  my 
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younger  brother,  and  one  for  Marshall  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table.  Willie,  however, 
drew  up  a  chair  at  my  left  for  himself,  so 
that  Marshall  was  pushed  up  quite  near  to 
Lynton,  and  Helen  sat  alone,  facing  her  dis- 
carded lover. 

For  Lynton  a  bottle  of  bitter  ale  was  un- 
corked ;  he  did  not  like  claret,  and  would  not 
take  sherry,  but,  he  said,  he  had  grown  used 
to  drinking  lager  hier  with  his  dinner,  and 
he  must  have  the  nearest  approach  to  that 
beverage.  He  drank  it  out  of  a  thick  glass, 
with  a  handle  to  it  like  a  cup,  which  he  had 
brought  from  Germany. 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  dinner,  Lynton 
suddenly  rose  and  declared  that  he  could  not 
stay  at  table,  notwithstanding  his  efforts — he 
was  ill. 

Marshall  and  Willie  went  up  to  his  room 
with  him,  and  Helen  and  I  soon  finished  our 
interrupted  meal. 
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In  a  very  short  time  the  master  of 
Apsland  showed  dangerous  symptoms  ;  in  a 
little  while  he  was  in  the  frightful  convul- 
sions of  tetanus;  and  before  midnight  he  died, 
and  so  the  terrible  day  came  to  its  end. 

The  third  death  in  the  family  within  as 
many  months.  Oh,  that  would  only  be 
a  day's  gossip !  It  was  not  sufficiently 
startling  to  be  talked  over  for  nine  days. 
^  Poor  Mrs.  Marshall  Abbott  had  been  ill  so 
long ;  the  old  gentleman  was  getting  on  in 
years  ;  nobody  knew  much  about  the  young 
man,  but  it  was  understood  he  had  not  led  a 
very  steady  life — at  all  events,  he  had  never 
settled  down  at  home.  Of  course  the  new 
heir  would  go  out  of  orders.'  So  the  county 
would  gossip  for  a  day. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

Which  should  you  suppose,  from  an  ordinary 
common-sense  point  of  view,  might  be  the 
more  easily  done  to  death  by  an  assassin — a 
poor  man  or  a  rich  ? 

The  poor,  do  you  say  ?  Not  so.  For  if 
the  poor  dies  strangely,  suddenly,  without 
doctor  and  without  disease,  the  post-mortem 
and  the  coroner  are  called  to  discover  his 
death  without  hesitation.  The  surgeon 
who  has  been  done  out  of  his  fee  during 
life  will  at  least  take  care  to  secure 
it  for  the  ghastly  task  of  examining  the 
dead. 

But  for  the  rich  :  well,   the  dead  man  is 
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dead,  and  nothing:  can  brinof  him  back,  but 
the  hving  can  be  future  patrons,  and  grati- 
tude for  the  past  and  care  for  the  repute  of  a 
noble  family  help  to  seal  the  doctor's  tongue, 
and  to  stifle  his  suspicions,  or  even  to  prevent 
him  from  entertaining  any. 

And  how  many  murders  do  you  suppose 
are  daily  committed  in  this  great  world,  of 
which  you  never  hear  1  Nine  men,  perhaps, 
die  foully  murdered,  and  are  laid  down  in 
their  graves  with  the  murderer  standing  by 
among  the  mourners,  for  one  whose  ghost 
sees  itself  avenged  by  the  discovery  and 
punishment  of  the  murderer.  The  system  of 
death  registration  is  worth  nothing;  the 
coroner's  jury  is  a  ^spectacle  to  make  gods  and 
men  weep ;  yet  perhaps  both  are  as  near 
perfection  as  such  schemes  for  preventing 
secret  assassination  are  ever  likely  to  be,  and 
for  the  discovery  of  hidden  murderers  we 
must  wait  for  the  day  when  the  books  of  the 
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Recording  Angel  shall  be  opened  at  the  bar 
of  the  Judge  of  all  the  world. 

I  do  not  mean  that  medical  men  wittingly 
and  willingly  cover  over  murder.  Far  from 
my  pen  be  such  a  suggestion  !  But  they  do 
not  have  suspicions  of  foul  play  when  they 
can  account  for  a  death  by  a  natural  cause, 
in  a  case  where  a  whisper  of  foul  play  would 
mean  intense  anguish  to  the  survivors,  and 
dragging  a  noble  name  through  the  mire. 
That  is  all. 

Old  Doctor  Cross  would  not,  I  am  sure, 
have  hushed  up  a  murder  for  the  bribe  of 
untold  gold.  But  when  he  went  out  of  our 
house,  he  took  a  footman  with  him  to  bring 
back  a  certificate  of  natural  death.  Yet 
Lynton  Abbott  had  been  murdered.  His 
death,  at  least— let  not  my  thoughts  go 
further  ! — came  from  the  poison  mixed  in 
his  cup  by  guilty  hands. 

I  had  at  first  no  suspicion  of  this  fact.   My 
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childish  study  of  medicine  had  given  me  some 
ideas  upon  the  subject  of  disease,  and  I  knew 
that  tetanus,  which  the  doctor  certified  as  the 
cause  of  death,  was  often  obscure  in  its  origin ; 
that  it  might  arise  from  a  thorn  almost  too 
small  to  be  discovered  pressing  on  a  nerve,  or 
from  even  less  easily  perceptible  causes.  But  I 
did  not  remember  that  death  seldom  ensues  in 
natural  cases  so  rapidly  after  the  first  symptoms 
appear,  nor  did  I  think,  even  if  I  knew  (of 
which  I  am  not  sure),  that  the  self-same  symp- 
toms are  those  of  poisoning  by  strychnine. 

My  thoughts  were,  naturally,  rather  of  the 
living  than  of  the  dead.  The  sudden  death 
of  my  eldest  brother  of  course  affected  me, 
and  I  had  already  sufiScient  liking  for  him  to 
grieve  for  his  loss  ;  but  it  would  have  been 
affectation  if  I  had  pretended  that  I  suffered 
from  his  death  as  I  had  done  from  my  father's. 
The  sorrow  I  felt  was  rather  for  the  kindly, 
honest,  wise,  and  simple  nature  taken  away 
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from  the  world  just  when  all  the  good  things 
it  had  to  offer  were  within  his  hands.  But 
this  did  not  prevent  me  from  thinking  still 
more  of  the  living  whom  I  had  yet  with  me, 
and  whose  positions  were  altered  by  his  death. 

Marshall,  the  new  lord  of  the  estate  :  the 
cruel,  the  hard,  the  ambitious.  Already  I 
saw  him  resigning  his  orders,  entering  Par- 
liament for  the  county,  marrying  a  popular, 
dashing  wife,  and  exacting  higher  rents  from 
the  poor  tenants,  to  keep  up  with  his  expenses 
in  his  career. 

Helen,  Avho  in  grasping  at  the  shadow  had 
lost  the  substance  :  who  in  striving  to  obtain 
wealth  and  position  and  name,  had  flung  away 
love,  andnow  was  bare  of  all  the  things  desired. 

Willie,  who  had  doubtless  cherished  hard 
thoughts  of  his  brother,  who  now  saw  that 
brother  leaving  wife  and  lands  and  wealth, 
and  taking  only  a  space  in  the  vault. 

And  mj'-self :  deprived  of  my  place  in  the 
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family  homestead,  with  the  head  of  the  clan 
for  my  bitter  enemy. 

These  were  the  figures  with  which  my 
thoughts  were  filled,  rather  than  that  of  the 
poor  dead  man  whose  body  still  lay  in  the 
bed  in  which  he  had  breathed  his  last  the 
night  before. 

Helen  told  me  the  morning  after  Lynton's 
death  that  she  had  telegraphed  to  her  mother, 
and  that  she  would  be  able  to  leave  Apsland 
the  following  morning. 

^  And  I  suppose  we  shall  never  meet  again, 
Harry,'  she  sobbed. 

^  It  is  not  my  fault  that  that  will  be  so,' 
I  replied,  thus  tacitly  assenting  to  her 
proposition.  For  although  I  was  too  sad  to 
reproach  her,  yet  I  would  not  hold  out  to  her 
the  least  pretence  of  encouragement  to  seek 
to  win  back  her  old  lover. 

Indeed,  I  particularly  dreaded  that  Willie 
might  be  moved  to  forgive  her;  and  I  resolved 
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that  if  I  saw  any  likelihood  of  this,  I  would 
tell  him  that  I  knew  that  she  had  continued 
a  correspondence  with  the  old  Duke  after  her 
engagement  to  him.  But  yet  I  could  not 
reflect  without  a  pang  that  this  girl  whom  I 
had  loved  so  well  and  so  long,  and  whom  I 
had  lately  accustomed  myself  to  consider  as 
my  sister  in  name,  as  well  as  in  afl:ection,  was 
going  away  on  the  morrow  never  more  volun- 
tarily to  be  seen  of  me. 

I  was  in  my  own  room — my  dressing-room 
being  large,  and  fitted  up  suitably  for  a  bou- 
doir, 1  often  sat  in  it;  and  I  sat  there  in 
the  evening  of  the  day  after  Lynton's  death, 
thinking  of  all  these  things,  when  Parsons 
brought  me  in  a  message  from  my  two  bro- 
thers. Mr.  Abbott  (ah,  that  meant  Marshall 
now,  and  I  w^ondered  how  the  servants  could 
so  soon  recognise  the  new  king  by  the  old 
one's  name)  and  Mr.  William  wished  to  see 
me  in  the  small  drawing-room. 
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I  had  not  the  remotest  conception  what 
this  meant,  but  I  could  not  receive  a  message 
from  Marshall  without  a  shudder.  However, 
I  went. 

Marshall  went  up  to  the  door  and  locked  it 
after  I  entered.  Willie  was  standing  bj  the 
fire,  to  which  I  also  advanced.  He  did  not 
look  at  me,  which  I  thouo'ht  strange  ;  but 
before  I  had  time  to  remark  upon  it,  Marshall 
came  up,  and  paralysed  my  faculties  by  the 
awful  thing  he  had  to  say.  With  his  custo- 
mary strategic  wisdom,  he  plunged  me  at 
once  into  a  stupefying  horror. 

'  We  have  discovered  that  our  late  brother 
has  been  murdered — poisoned!'  he  said,  in  low, 
yet  impressive  tones. 

I  cried  aloud  in  horror. 

*  Be  silent !'  he  hissed,  quickly.  '  For  the 
sake  of  the  family — not  for  your  own — w^e 
will,  if  it  be  possible,  cover  over  your  crime.' 

'My  crime!  Good  God,  what  do  you  mean?' 
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Willie  changed  his  position  hastily,  turning 
his  face  so  that  I  could  not  see  it. 

'  Fortunately/  went  on  Marshall,  speaking 
very  rapidly  as  though  to  prevent  me  from 
interposing  a  word,  '  fortunately,  Cross  has 
given  us  a  certificate  without  any  suspicion, 
and  the  Exeter  men  did  not  get  here  until  all 
was  over ;  William  and  I  alone  seem  to  have 
suspected  the  fearful  truth ;  I  insisted  ujDon 
testing  the  vomited  matter,  and  we  have  dis- 
covered traces  of  the  strychnine — put,  no 
doubt,  in  the  beer,  so  as  not  to  be  tasted. 
You  have,  indeed,  apphed  your  knowledio^e  to 
a  terrible  use  !  And  this  is  because  your 
unfortunate  elder  brother  rej)roved  you  for 
your  vicious  fancy  for  a  hind,  and  refused  to 
allow  you  to  have  your  lover  here  !  An  in- 
adequate motive,  it  is  true  ;  but  Avhat  motive 
could  be  adequate  for  a  murder?' 

He  turned  up  his  eyes,  forgetting  that  his 
priestly  functions  were  over. 
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For  myself,  I  had  sat  upon  the  chair  where 
I  had  sank,  motionless  and  speechless,  while 
he  spoke  thus.  T  imagine  that  those  who 
have  not  experienced  temporary  paralysis 
cannot  comprehend  it;  but  the  fact  is  that 
had  my  life  depended  upon  my  speech  or 
motion  during  those  two  minutes,  it  must 
have  been  sacrificed.  I  could  not  stir  a 
muscle. 

But  my  senses  returned.  Unprepared  as  I 
was  for  such  a  fearful  charge,  overwhelmed  as 
I  was  by  such  an  accusation,  it  was  horror, 
not  fear,  that  had  crushed  me  for  the  moment. 
Thought  works  rapidly.  Stunned  though  I 
was,  yet  I  needed  not  two  seconds  to  think 
in,  to  fix  the  crime  upon  Marshall  himself 

'  You  are  a  fiend  /'  I  said  to  him,  em- 
phatically. Then,  looking  at  my  other  brother, 
I  began,  ^  Willie,  you  do  not ' 

The  words  froze  upon  my  lips.  The  head 
boAved  upon  the  hands,  the  eyes  hidden,  the 
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aspect  of  shame  and  dread,  the  enveloping 
garment,  as  it  were,  of  humiliation,  that 
surrounded  my  best-beloved  brother,  forced 
through  my  eyes  a  new,  a  fearful,  suspicion 
into  my  reeling  brain. 

'  Great  Heaven !  has  he  murdered  his 
rival  V 

Then  indeed  I  felt  as  though  I  were  grow- 
ing mad.  Clasping  my  hands  upon  my  brow, 
I  hurried  to  the  door,  desiring  dumbly  to  be 
alone,  to  disentangle  the  fearful  confusion  of 
my  brain. 

Marshall  made  no  attempt  to  stop  me. 
On  the  contrary,  he  came  and  unlocked  the 
door  for  me,  when  he  saw  me  incapable  of 
opening  it  for  myself;  saying  only  as  he 
did  so  : 

'  Of  course  you  will  keep  in  your  own  room, 
and  remember  that  your  every  word  and  act 
may  be  inquired  into  hereafter.' 

I  had  not  been  absent  from  my  dressing- 
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room  for  five  minutes;  yet  how  different  was 
my  mental  state  when  I  re-  entered  it ! 

The  charge  against  myself  scarcely  troubled 
me.  That  which  wrung  my  heart  was  the 
doubt  as  to  whether  my  darling  brother  was 
a  njurderer.  Like  every  innocent  person 
accused  of  a  crime,  1  felt  certain  that  I  could 
free  myself  from  the  charge.  But  in  clearing 
myself,  whom  should  I  accuse  ?  In  lifting 
the  shame  from  my  own  brow,  whom  should 
I  overwhelm  and  ruin  with  it  ? 

True,  my  quick  intelligence  soon  resumed 
its  sway,  and  I  saw  how  many  points  there 
were  of  uncertainty.  But  of  whom  could  I 
inquire  on  these  points  ?  The  most  important 
one  was,  who  had  first  suspected  the  truth, 
and  who  had  compelled  the  chemical  scrutiny 
by  which  the  presence  of  strychnine  had  been 
discovered  ?  Marshall  had  taken  the  credit 
of  it  to  himself,  in  Willie's  presence,  and  had 
not   been   contradicted.       But    I    could   not 
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believe  a  word  that  Marshall  uttered ;  and  I 
could  not  ask  Willie,  unless  I  had  prepared 
myself  first  for  his  possible  confession  of 
guilt. 

For  this  I  was  not  prepared.  The  love  of 
self-sacrifice  is  strong  in  most  women  ;  and  I 
would  far  rather  have  immolated  myself  than 
have  seen  such  terrible  disgrace  fall  upon  my 
well-beloved  brother.  Besides,  if  he  were 
forced  to  confess  himself  the  perpetrator  of 
the  crime,  it  could  not  be  kept  wholly  secret ; 
some  suspicion,  at  all  events,  must  fall  upon 
him,  and  thence  must  tarnish  the  family 
honour. 

Something  of  this  I  must  have  felt,  even  if 
I  had  known  the  criminal  to  be  the  detested 
Marshall.  But  when  I  thought  of  WilHe's 
excitement  and  rage — of  his  vow  that  his 
brother  should  never  marry  the  woman  he 
loved — and  reflected  that  Marshall  had  no 
reason  for  selecting  this  day  for  his  deed,  if 
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cupidity  had  driven  him  to  determine  upon 
murder,  but  on  the  contrary  would  have  (as  I 
supposed)  naturally  avoided  an  occasion  when 
his  medical  brother  was  at  table — as  I  re- 
flected upon  all  this,  I  could  not  but  feel  in 
the  core  of  my  heart  that  if  I  bore  this  burden 
I  should  bear  it  for  Willie. 

How  I  could  bear  it,  Marshall  had  pointed 
out  to  me.  Ten  minutes  after  I  had  left  him 
and  Y/^illie,  he  came  up  to  my  room,  and 
pushed  a  note,  written  hastily  in  pencil,  under 
my  door.  It  was  to  say  that  if  I  had  the 
wisdom  to  keep  my  own  secret,  my  brothers 
would  necessarily  keep  silence  also  ;  and  that 
I  must  consent  to  retire  into  an  Anglican 
sisterhood,  there  to  bury  my  sin  and  to  seek 
to  wash  my  soul  white.  But  if  I  objected  to 
this,  then  publicity  might  become  necessary, 
as  he,  Marshall,  knew  his  duty  to  society  too 
well  to  leave  me  at  large. 

*  He  is  a  fool  to  believe  he  can  frio'hten  me 
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— even  if  he  thinks  me  guilty,  f  But  life  has 
not  proved  so  sweet  to  me  that  I  should  wish 
to  remain  in  the  world ;  why  should  I  not 
silently  accept  this  crime,  and  take  my  wearied 
soul  into  a  solitude  where  all  earthly  passions 
shall  be  kept  from  me,  and  where  I  may  at 
least  oxst  ?  I  hate  my  kind  ;  I  could  almost 
choose  the  cloister  for  myself.  And  would  it 
not  be  better  that  I  should  suffer,  than  that 
my  poor  passionate  Willie  should  be  ruined — 
perhaps  charged  with  murder  ;  perhaps — oh, 
I  Avill  not  think  of  it !  Yes,  by  this  sacrifice 
of  my  life — for  I  know  that  in  time  I  should 
pine  and  decay  in  the  inactivity  of  a  sister- 
hood, and  it  tuould  be  a  sacrifice — but  by  this 
sacrifice  I  may  save  him,  and  perhaps,  after 
all,  extract  from  that  more  active  happiness 
than  life  can  offer  me  outside.  If  1  refuse — 
what  if  I  refuse  V 

So  my  tortured  brain  ran  on.     Doubtless, 
the  next  day  would  have  brought  me  more 
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calmness,  more  reason,  more  capability  for 
self-defence  with  caution.  But,  happily  for 
me,  before  the  next  day  the  truth  was  made 
known — the  murderer  punished,  as  by  the 
hand  of  God  Himself! 
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CHAPTEK  XVI. 

About  eleven  o'clock  that  night  I  allowed 
Parsons  to  take  off  my  dress ;  but  I  dismissed 
her  to  bed  after  that.  Fatigued  though  I 
was,  I  could  not  lie  down  and  be  still ;  and,, 
in  my  dressing-gown,  I  alternately  paced  up 
and  down  my  chamber  from  the  bed-room 
wall  to  that  of  the  dressing-room,  and  shut 
the  communicating  door  between  the  two- 
apartments  and  rested  myself  close  to  the 
bripiit,  cheerful  fire. 

The  clocks  had  struck  two.  I  began  to 
feel  so  weary  that  I  might  hope  to  fall 
asleep. 

*  I  will  read  in  bed,'  said  I  to  myself,  'and 
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if  I  can  entangle  my  brain  in  some  poet  s 
musings  I  may  fall  softly  into  forgetfulness 
of  my  dreadful  troubles,  and  be  at  peace  for  a 
brief  while.' 

I  approached  the  hanging  -  shelf  upon 
which  a  few  favourite  volumes  were  ar- 
ranged, and  stood  looking  wearily  at  their 
backs. 

Suddenly  through  the  silent  house  there 
rang  two  fearsome  sounds. 

First,  a  pistol-shot — which  came  without  a 
warning  sound  before  it,  and  which  rever- 
berated dismally  through  the  chambers  and 
corridors. 

Then,  a  scream  !  —  a  loud,  terrified 
scream. 

After  this,  so  far  as  I  could  hear,  dead 
utter  silence  again ;  but  silence  which  could 
be  felt. 

Only  for  the  moment  which  the  wild  leap 
of  my  heart  made  necessary  did  I  hesitate. 
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Before  the  second  hand  of  a  watch  could  have 
travelled  once  around,  I  was  at  the  door  of 
my  room. 

There  was  neither  light  nor  movement; 
but  when  the  door  was  opened,  I  heard  heavy 
groans,  as  of  a  man  in  bodily  pain,  coming 
from  the  room  opposite  my  own — on  the  other 
side  of  the  corridor. 

I  did  not  know  that  anyone  was  sleeping 
in  that  room  ;  but  this  was  no  moment  for 
hesitating. 

I  took  in  my  hand  one  of  the  wax  candles 
from  the  candelabra  on  my  mantleshelf,  and 
lit  it  at  the  gas ;  then  I  went  firmly  out. 
The  door  of  the  opposite  room  stood  open, 
and  I  entered  it. 

This  had  not  taken  the  time  to  do  which  it 
takes  to  describe;  but  already  the  other  doors 
in  the  house  were  opening.  The  sleepers  who 
had  been  aroused  had  had  time  to  throw  on 
some  articles  of  attire,  and  were  now  hasten- 
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ing  to  the  scene  of  action,  wherever  that 
might  be. 

I  called  some  of  the  servants  by  name  as 
I  walked  across  the  passage,  in  order  to  let 
them  know  where  to  come,  but  I  was  first  in 
the  room. 

By  the  light  of  my  candle,  I  saw  a  white- 
robed  figure  lying  across  the  floor.  I  stooped 
down — it  was  Helen  Manseargh  ! 

I  laid  my  hand  on  her  cheek,  and  was 
rejoiced  to  find  the  warmth  of  life,  and  to 
feel  the  panting  breath. 

Before  I  had  time  to  search  further  others 
were  in  the  room  ;  among  the  first,  Willie, 
who  also  had  been  sleeping  on  that  floor. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?  Whence  came  the 
shot  V  cried  everybody. 

Someone  applied  a  light  to  the  gas  in  this 
room,  and  there  was  a  full  illumination. 

Willie  instantly  uttered  a  cry  of  horror. 
I   looked  round  the  room  to  discover  who 
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had  uttered  the  groans  I  had  heard,  which 
had  now  ceased,  but  which  had  certainly  not 
been  in  Helen's  voice,  and  I  too  cried  out. 

Upon  the  pillow  lay  the  head  of  Marshall 
Abbott,  with  blood  flowing  down  the  cheek, 
welling  from  out  a  small  and  hardly  percep- 
tible wound  in  the  temple. 

Willie  had  the  doctor's  presence  of  mind. 
He  hastily  drew  the  curtain,  and,  keeping 
himself  behind  it,  bending  over  the  wounded 
man,  called  out  to  me  : 

'  Harry,  turn  everybody  out.  Let  the 
men  carry  out  Miss  Manseargh^  and  go 
yourself  and  see  if  she  needs  attention.' 

I  did  turn  everybody  out  except  the  cook, 
who  had  proved  her  presence  of  mind  when 
my  father  was  ill.  Her  I  requested  to  stay  ; 
and  one  of  the  men  I  bade  stand  without 
the  door.  Helen  was  carried  into  my  room  ; 
I  did  not  go  with  her — she  had  all  the 
women -servants    to    restore    her    from    her 
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swoon.  Questions  must  be  deferred,  but  I 
already  guessed  the  truth,  for  I  remembered 
how  I  had  first  become  acquainted  with  her 
at  school. 

Then  I  went  up  to  Willie,  and  asked  was 
Marshall  dead  ? 

He  was  living,  but  insensible.  We  sent 
for  old  Doctor  Cross,  but  Willie,  who  was  a 
mor^i^  accomplished  surgeon  than  the  aged 
general  practitioner,  had  done  all  that  it  was 
safe  to  do  before  his  confrere  arrived. 

We  could  not  tell  at  once  whether  there 
was  a  bullet  in  the  brain,  or  not.  It  was  not 
safe  to  probe  the  wound  in  such  a  situation. 

For  hours  he  lay  in  a  state  of  coma. 
WiUie  and  I  watched  by  him  alone.  It  was  a 
solemn  time  ;  one  of  our  brothers  dead  in  the 
house,  the  other  dying  ;  and  in  it  we  talked 
freely,  heart  to  heart.  Before  Marshall 
spoke  again,  I  had  told  Willie  of  the  past, 
and   he    had   asked   me    in    so   many  words 
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whom  I  suspected  of  Lynton's  death.  I 
could  not  look  at  him  and  continue  to  believe 
that  he  had  been  a  murderer.  I  looked 
instead  at  the  pillow,  where  the  dark,  hard 
face,  with  its  prominent  bones  and  its  deep- 
sunk  eyes,  was  lying. 

'  But  forgive  me,  Willie — for,  indeed,  for  a 
while  I  feared  it  might  be  you.' 

^  Forgive  77ie,  Harry — for  I  suffered  hours, 
of  shame  and  anguish  because  I  did  dare  to 
listen  to  him  and  suspect  you.' 

It  was  early  morning  when  there  came  a 
feeble  voice  from  the  bed.  I  had  learned 
that  this  might  happen,  and  for  that  reason 
I  had  discarded  the  servants'  ofiers  of 
watching. 

He  was  delirious.  Not  in  appearance,  for 
his  voice  was  low  and  calm,  but  in  reality^ 
for  never  else  would  he  have  spoken  the 
truths  he  did.  In  one  stream  for  an  hour 
he   murmured    forth    such    black   thoughts, 
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mingled  with  such  high  ambitions,  such  wild 
longings  for  action,  such  bright  hopes  for 
future  power,  that  T  gained  an  insight  into  a 
human  mind  of  depth  and  of  force  such  as  I 
had  never  ever  dreamed  of  before.  Black 
and  turbid  wells,  pools  of  evil  odour,  but 
oh  !  so  deep  and  so  full,  that  had  only  their 
waters  been  limpid  and  sweet  there  might 
have  been  drawn  up  thence  draughts  of 
power  to  serve  a  whole  thankful  world. 

We  listened,  shudderingly  ;  but  there  was 
no  doubt,  when  at  last  he  lapsed  into  stupor 
aofain,  as  to  who  had  been  the  murderer  of 
the  dead  master.  The  lips  that  lay  there  had 
betrayed  the  secret  which  the  rack  could  not 
have  drawn  through  them  while  consciousness 
held  her  empire. 

There  was  an  inquest  upon  this  dead  man, 
and  plenty  of  talk  over  the  event.  Our 
names  were  in  every  mouth  in  the   county 
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and  neighbourhood.  The  local  newspapers 
devoted  nearly  a  page  to  a  full  report  of  the 
inquest.  The  London  papers,  however,  had 
only  a  very  brief  paragraph,  which  would 
attract  no  notice.  Pray  do  not  suppose,  my 
London  reader,  that  because  you  live  in  the 
heart  of  the  world  you  therefore  will  be 
cognisant  of  all  that  happens  elsewhere. 
The  ^  sensation  case '  of  a  whole  county  is  all 
but  unheard  of  in  London. 

Nevertheless,  the  inquest  passed  over  with- 
out suspicion  or  difficulty.  There  were  no 
impertinent  counsel  to  dive  into  the  secrets 
of  our  private  life,  or  worm  out  of  us  a  hun- 
dred incidents  upon  which  prurient  curiosity 
might  batten  as  vultures  batten  upon  a  heap 
of  carrion.  The  jury  were  all  our  tenants  ; 
the  coroner  was  respectful  and  sympathetic. 

Willie  was  called  upon  to  narrate  the  sound 
of  the  shot  and  the  scream  in  the  silent  night, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  w^ounded  man,  wdth 
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the  pistol  still  half-grasped  in  his  hand. 
Doctor  Cross  had  to  give  evidence  as  to  the 
actual  cause  of  the  death.  But  my  evidence 
was  that  which  aroused  most  interest. 

I  had  to  go  back  to  my  school-days,  and 
tell  how  I  had  slept  at  one  time  with  my  wrist 
attached  to  Helen's,  because  of  her  tendency 
to  sleep-walking,  which  had,  however,  only 
been  exhibited  in  strange  houses,  and  after 
the  child's  mind  had  been  greatly  disturbed 
I  did  not  know  that  she  had  ever  shown 
somnambulistic  tendencies  since,  but  then,  I 
added,  she  had  not,  I  believed,  had  any  great 
trouble  since  her  father's  death  until  now, 

'  And  what/  asked  the  coroner,  politely, 
^  was  the  source  of  her  mental  disturbance  at 
this  time  V 

'  The  death  of  my  eldest  brother,  to  whom 
she  was  engaged,'  I  replied. 

The  wretched  old  woman  who  called  herself 
Marshall's  housekeeper  was  brought  to  give 
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evidence  that  it  had  been  his  habit  to  sleep 
with  a  loaded  pistol  near  him — hung  above 
his  head,  at  his  own  home. 

And  finally,  Helen  had  to  answer  a  few 
questions.  Her  agitation  and  her  jDleading 
glances  made  them  very  few.  She  declared 
that  she  knew  nothing  of  her  presence  in 
Marshall's  room  ;  but  that  she  had  dreamt  of 
getting  up,  and  lighting  a  candle,  and  going 
from  her  own  room  to  Miss  Abbott's.  She 
supposed  she  really  got  up  in  her  sleep  to  do 
this,  and  had  turned  into  the  wrong  door — 
the  room  in  which  she  was  found,  she  had 
to  explain,  was  opposite  Miss  Abbott's.  She 
had  been  aroused  by  the  sound  of  the  shot, 
and  had  fainted  at  being  thus  suddenly 
awakened. 

^  And  I  suppose  you  were  much  agitated 
in  mind  by  the  death  of  your  engaged  hus- 
band V  asked  the  coroner,  politely. 

What  could  Helen  answer  but  '  Yes  !'  and 
at  that  moment  I  pitied  her. 
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Then  the  coroner  summed  up.  He  pointed 
out  to  the  jury  that  the  Rev.  Marshall  Abbott 
had  certainly  shot  himself;  that  there  was 
no  room  for  the  smallest  suspicion  of  suicide ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  accident  was  plainly 
pointed  to.  The  deceased  gentleman  had  in 
all  probability  been  startled  by  the  opening 
of  liis  door  and  the  entrance  of  the  young 
lady  of  whose  somnambuhsm  evidence  had 
been  given  ;  he  had  seized  the  pistol  which 
they  had  heard  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  near  him  while  asleep,  and  it  had 
gone  off,  the  charge  taking  effect  in  the  de- 
ceased's own  brain. 

Without  two  minutes'  consultation  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  '  accidental  death.' 

And  the  murderer  and  the  murdered  were 
buried  at  one  time,  and  side  by  side. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

EvERARD  inherited  as  next  of  kin.  Poor 
Fanny  had  left  no  living  son  ;  Marshall's  three 
daughters  survive,  and  are  now  growing  girls  ; 
but  in  the  scheme  of  inheritance  by  primo- 
geniture Marshall's  daughters  counted  for 
nothing ;  and  for  once  in  the  way,  I  was  glad 
at  the  stigma  of  inferiority  cast  upon  my  sex 
by  the  law.  I  should  be  unwilling,  indeed, 
to  see  the  Apsland  estate  pass  to  a  child  of 
Marshall's. 

Everard  married  within  a  few  months  after 
his  accession  to  his  throne ;  married  a  young 
lady  of  high  birth,  whom  he  might  never 
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liave   hoped  to  possess  had  he  remained  a 
younger  son,  with  a  trifling  private  income 
and  the  salary  of  a  diplomatic  attache,  and 
without  any  expectations  except  from  his  own 
genius   and  good- fortune.     So  all  misery  in 
this  world  has  its  bright   side  for  someone  ; 
and  if  I  had  never  suffered,  if  Marshall  had 
never  sinned,   and  if  Lynton  had   lived   to 
enjoy  the  good  things  of  wealth  and  station, 
Everard  would  have  loved  in  vain,  and  bright 
pretty  little  Lady  Mary  might  have  been  handed 
away  from  her  lover  into  the  arms  of  some 
purse-proud  parvenu,  or  some  worn-out  aris- 
tocratic roue.     As  it  is,  they  brighten  up  the 
old  Castle  together,  and  do  good  to  all  around 
them ;  while  I,  when  I  revisit  the  old  place 
which  I  am  still  able  to  feel  is  my  home,  like 
well  to  steal  into  the  nursery  where  my  own 
childhood  seems  to  be  renewed  in  the  sturdy 
determined  little  daughter  of  the  house,  and 
where  a  Lynton   Abbott  with  dimpled  fists 
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and   no   nose    worth   mentioning  lies  in  his^ 
bassinet. 

Helen  is  married,  and,  although  not  to  her.- 
duke,  married  well.     She  is  '  my  lady,'  andj 
it  does  not  matter  that  the  old  Baron  who, 
calls  her  wife  has  been  married  thrice,  ^nd4 
has    daughters   older    than    Helen    herself., 
We  did  part,  as  people  part  in  this  age  of  ' 
the   world ;  that  is   to   say,   we  do   not  call 
each  other  by  the  old  girlish  names,  we  never 
meet  by  our  own  appointment,  we  have  no  , 
semblance  of  personal  friendship ;  but  when-, 
ever   I  leave  the  work  of  my  daily  life  to  . 
waste  an  afternoon  or  evening  at  a  fashion- 
able gathering,  I    am   almost   sure  to  meet 
'  my  lady '    with  her   tottering   old  spouse ;  ^ 
and  the  girl  who  was  once  dearer  to  me  than 
any  other  and  I  bow  distantly  to  each  other 
across  the  crowd,  and  when  we  are  carried 
close   together  hold  ten  minutes'  chat  upon  . 
commonplace  topics. 
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Willie  goes  into  society  far  more  than  I  do^ 
and  meets  Helen  much  oftener.  But  Willie  is 
married  too.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  loves 
his  wife  as  he  loved  Helen  ;  but  certainly  that 
plain,  dark  little  lady,  of  commonplace  ap- 
pearance, manners,  and  ideas,  excellent  wife 
thouofh  she  is,  has  no  sort  of  resemblance  to 
the  wayward,  peculiar,  yet  scheming  girl 
who  gained  his  boyish  love. 

With  no  one  has  the  brief  time  which  has 
elapsed  sped  more  lightly  than  with  myself.  At 
first  it  appeared  to  me  that  life  had  no  more 
light  joy  ousness  to  offer  me — that  I  could  never 
be  freely  and  thoughtlessly  happy.  I  had 
no  home  duties  or  ties  ;  I  had  no  love  for 
fashionable  life  ;  I  had  no  vocation  for  the 
convent  w^hich  Marshall  had  offered  me. 
Mine  was  one  of  those  temperaments  which 
do  not  fit  in  well  with  the  ancient  scheme  for 
women's  lives,  and  particularly  for  women's 
lives  in  which  the  vent  for  activity  provided 
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by  matronage  does  not  exist.  But  for  one 
thing  I  had  taste.  If  I  had  been  a  man  I 
should  have  wished  to  follow  the  profession 
which  my  brother  Willie  and  I  had  first 
studied  side  by  side.  I  would  do  the  next 
best  thing — I  would  go  into  training  as  a 
nurse. 

My  aunt  Marshall  made  no  little  opposi- 
tion to  this  ;  but  I  overcame  it. 

*  Yes,  aunt,  I  know  I  am  only  a  girl,  and 
I  know  what  my  position  is,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it ;  but  I  feel  as  though  I  were  fifty  years 
old,  and  had  tasted  every  pleasure  as  well  as 
every  sorrow  that  the  world  has  to  offer. 
And  I  must  try  if  I  can  find  some  content 
in  doing  good  to  my  fellow- creatures.' 

'  Well,  you  can  give  it  up  at  any  time,  and 
I  am  sure  you  won't  want  to  stay  at  it  very 
long.  You  are  very  obstinate,  Henrietta ; 
but  when  you  get  a  crook  in  your  head,  the 
only  way  to  get  it  out  appears  to  be  to  let 
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you  work  it  out  for  yourself  in  your  own 
manner.  So  I  can't  oppose  it  altogether^ 
though  you  must  quite  understand  that  T 
don't  approve  of  it.  Of  course,  you  must 
refer  to  me  at  every  step.' 
'  Oh,  of  course,  aunt.' 

So  I  went  into  training,  and  a  part  of  my 
burden  fell  off  in  the  useful  activity  of  a 
hospital  ward.  But  as  my  youth  asserted 
its  sway,  and  the  sombre  gravity  wore  off, 
restlessness  grew.  In  a  few  months  the 
most  dreadful  war  of  recent  times  broke  out. 
Volunteer  surgeons  and  nurses  were  called 
for.  Willie  offered  himself  for  the  one  duty, 
and  I,  under  his  wing,  went  to  apply  to  the 
wounded  men  the  lessons  which  I  had  been 
learning  in  the  hospital  wards. 

When  the  war  ceased,  I  took  a  resolution^ 
which  I  firmly  carried  out,  first  in  one  Con- 
tinental town  and  then  in  another,  of 
studying   more   deeply  the  noble  profession 
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which  had  always  had  such  fascination  for 
me.  In  the  very  few  years  which  have 
passed  by,  the  '  eccentricity  '  of  that  study 
has  ceased  to  be  noticeable.  I  have  no  need 
to  practise  for  money,  and  therefore  my 
customary  residence  is  still  in  that  French 
capital  where  study  is  freely  open  to  me. 

I  like  to  think  sometimes  that  I  am 
following  the  career  for  which,  ere  my  father 
knew  my  sex,  he  had  destined  me  ;  and  that, 
if  he  can  see  me,  his  spirit  will  applaud  my 
life. 


THE    END. 
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